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THE PLAGUE UNDER MARCUS AURELIUS. 


The great epidemic which occurred in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius has a conspicuous place among the misfortunes of 
antiquity. It is “not less celebrated,” we read, than “ the 
plague of Athens described by Thucydides.” ? It has the distinc- 
tion of being associated with two great figures, being sometimes 
called the Antonine plague, sometimes the plague of Galen. 
Moreover, scholars whose opinions deserve respect have regarded 
it as a turning point in the whole history of the Empire. Niebuhr 
wrote, “This pestilence must have raged with incredible fury; 
and it carried off innumerable victims. As the reign of M. 
Aurelius forms a turning point in so many things, and above all 
in literature and art, I have no doubt that this crisis was brought 
about by that plague. ... The ancient world never recovered 
from the blow inflicted upon it by the plague which visited it in 
the reign of M. Aurelius.” * Another great scholar, Otto Seeck, 


1 The fullest and best collection of references is in J. Schwendemann, 
Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae (Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 54-62, 67-9. Also deserving mention 
are J. F. K. Hecker, De peste Antoniniana commentatio (Berlin, 1835) ; 
H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epidemischen 
Krankheiten,* III (Jena, 1882), pp. 24-33; K. Buresch, Klaros (Leipzig, 
1889), pp. 67-78; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, °°, p. 31; W. Zwikker, 
Studien zur Markussdéule, I (Amsterdam, 1941), pp. 54-5; D. Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor, II (Princeton, 1950), p. 1533, n. 8. 

This paper was completed at the Institute for Advanced Study, where 
I had the privilege of spending the academic year 1958-1959. 

2 Enc. Brit., XXI, p. 693 (11th ed.). 

*Lectures on the History of Rome?, III (London, 1849), p. 251 
(Lecture CXXI). 
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asserted that over half of the Empire’s population perished; the 
settlement of Germans which followed led to fundamental 
changes of lasting importance.* In a standard work of our own 
time H. M. D. Parker writes, “ Sweeping over the Roman world 
it left many districts almost depopulated and contributed per- 
haps more than any other factor to the decline of the Empire.” * 
A. E. R. Boak presents essentially the same thesis in his import- 
ant Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West (Ann Arbor, 1955). Even when no such far-reaching 
results are ascribed to it, it is often represented as an un- 
exampled disaster of great dimensions, perhaps in vague but 
extravagant phrases. The rather rhetorical description in the 
usually sober Cambridge Ancient History will serve as an ex- 
ample.* Other scholars, of course, have been less impressed by it 
and have assigned it no significant role in the history of the 
ancient world in the second and later centuries.’ 

But it is not my intention to write an essay on the part that 
the plague has played in modern historiography. I propose, 
rather, to present a summary of our sources and comment on 
some. They vary considerably in date, quality, and character, 
and should be used with caution and discrimination. Those that 
deserve the least credit are among those most often quoted or 
copied, probably because they contain the most comprehensive 
and impressive statements. I will survey first the literary evi- 
dence, which remains much the most important, and will then 
consider certain inscriptions, papyri, and coins that have been 
connected with the plague. I will also discuss the settlement of 
barbarians within the Empire by Marcus Aurelius, since this 
has been taken as evidence of depopulation resulting from the 
plague. There will be a brief conclusion but no attempt to 


* Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 1* (Stuttgart, 1910), 
pp. 398-405. 

5A History of the Roman World from A.D. 188 to 387 (London, 
1935), p. 20 (unchanged in 2nd ed. of 1958). 

*XI, pp. 348-9 (W. Weber): “Only remnants returned. To the 
god-ridden East and the terrified soldiers it seemed as though the 
divine powers of the country punished, where men had failed, the 
presumptuous invader, the perfidious destroyer of Seleuceia. The troops 
earried with them into Syria the fell disease. ... Spreading misery and 
death . . . it carried desolation through the peoples of the Empire.” 

7 Gibbon is an obvious example. Another is Rostovtzeff. 
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provide an extended account of the epidemic. To anticipate, 
there is not enough evidence to identify satisfactorily the disease 
or diseases responsible,® to trace the epidemic’s origin and spread 
with much accuracy, or to determine even approximately the 
number of those who died during it from year to year and region 
to region. The most important question to be kept in mind is 
that of the dimensions of the plague: whether we should think 
of it as an earlier Black Death, destroying a fifth or even half 
of the Empire’s population, or as a major epidemic of uncertain 
but probably much more limited impact, more nearly comparable 
to its many predecessors in the ancient world. 


1. 


There is relatively little information in contemporary authors ; 
one would hardly expect much considering those that survive. 
Galen is the most influential and important, especially for 
historians of medicine and writers on epidemics.® His references 
to it, however, are scattered and brief, and in the vast corpus of 
his writings there is nothing to correspond, for example, to the 
accounts of Thucydides, Boccaccio, or Defoe. He was not writing 
for later historians or the general reader. There is, in fact, not 
even a full, direct description of the disease itself. He was in 
Rome when the plague reached the capital in 166, but left soon 
after, perhaps in consequence.*° The one specific episode that 


SH. Haeser, Lehrbuch, III, pp. 24-33 concluded that the disease was 
probably smallpox. H. Zinsser, who discusses the effects of this and 
other epidemics in antiquity, concurs; Rats, Lice and History (Boston, 
1935), p. 137. A. Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (New York, 1941), 
p. 244 suggests, without conviction, exanthematous typhus or perhaps 
bubonic plague. Clearly it is best for laymen to leave the question 
entirely open, as does George Sarton, Galen of Pergamon (Lawrence, 
1954), p. 22. The experts continue to differ in their diagnosis of the 
plague at Athens, despite Thucydides’ careful description. It should 
not be taken for granted that every mention of lues, pestilentia, or their 
Greek equivalents anywhere in the Roman Empire from around 161 to 
192 must refer to the same disease; or that if pestilentia is mentioned 
at intervals, it must have been active during the years in between. 

®*The passages were collected and quoted by Hecker and Haeser 
(above, n. 1). See also J. Ilberg, Neue Jahrbiicher, XV (1905), pp. 
293-6, 303. 

10 XIX, p. 15 Kithn = Scripta Minora, II, p. 96 Mueller. He returned 
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he records is the outbreak among the troops concentrated at 
Aquileia during the winter of 168/169, when he was present.** 
Losses were heavy. He refers to the plague as a great one and, 
what is most significant, as persisting for a long time.’ It may 
be noted that he was quite satisfied with his own ability to deal 
with the disease.t* It did not, however, play an important part 
in his practice, nor was it one of his chief interests. It is 
uncertain how many cases he saw after the winter at Aquileia. 
Marcus Aurelius seems to allude to the plague once in his 
Meditations.* Lucian speaks of it possibly twice. In Quomodo 
hist. conscr., 15 he describes the work of an imitator of Thucy- 
dides who in his history of Verus’ Parthian War wrote of a 
plague in Nisibis.1° This had begun in Ethiopia, descended into 


to his native Pergamum. Here and in other passages the plague is 
identified as 6 péyas Aowuds. 

11 XIX, p. 18 K. = Scripta Minora, II, pp. 98-9 M. The two emperors 
with a few soldiers fled to Rome, presumably regarded as a healthier 
spot at the time. Galen remarks that there were more deaths because 
the pestilence occurred in the middle of the winter. He later declined 
an invitation to accompany Marcus on his expedition against the Mar- 
comanni, on the plea that Asclepius forbade him to go. 

12V, p. 115 K.= Corp. Med. Graec., V, 4, 1, 1, p. 76; X, p. 360 K.; 
XVII, 1, pp. 709, 710 K. = Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 1, pp. 144, 145; 
XVII, 1, p. 885 K. = Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 2, p. 53. In the second 
passage the plague is spoken of as great and continuing; in the others, 
as very long (yaxpdtaros, moAvxpovmrTaros) but now ended. These come 
from De atra bile and the commentaries on Hippocrates, Hpidem., I 
and III, written apparently around the end of Marcus’ reign or the 
beginning of Commodus’; the second passage is from Book V of the 
De methodo medendi, written a little earlier, under Marcus. For the 
dates see E. Wenkebach, Abh. Stichs. Akad.. XXXIX (1928), No. 1, 
p. 47, n. 1 and Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 2, p. ix; F. E. Kind, R.-Z., 
XITI, col. 2415; W. de Boer, Wiener Stud., LI (1933), p. 60. 

18 XVII, 1, p. 710 K.; XIX, p. 524 K. 

*# See Ilberg, loc. cit., p. 303. 

15 TX, 2. He mentions pestilence in order to say that corruption of 
mind is worse. See the commentary in A.S.L. Farquharson’s edition, 
II (Oxford, 1944), pp. 791-2. 

76 The historian is Crepereius Calpurnianus, for whom see Jacoby, 
F. Gr. Hist., II B, no. 208 and Kommentar, p. 629. Jacoby writes, 
“ Crepereius hatte von der gefaihrlichen ausbreitung noch keine kenntnis, 
was bei der schnelligkeit, mit der diese historiker produzierten, nicht 
verwunderlich ist.” Evidently Lucian was no better informed. At any 
rate, the point that interests him is Crepereius’ slavish imitation of his 
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Egypt and into most of the King’s country, and there remained 
doing good work. Lucian’s attitude encourages us to be skeptical 
about the Thucydidean itinerary, but there is less reason to doubt 
that an epidemic actually occurred in the besieged city. If so, 
there is no way of telling whether the disease responsible was 
the same as that encountered by the Romans during the winter 
of 165/166 at Seleucia, where later writers state that the great 
plague began. In Alexander, 36 we find that this charlatan’s 
practice included plagues, conflagrations, and earthquakes. A 
verse of his “ which he dispatched to all the nations during the 
pestilence . . . was to be seen everywhere written over door- 
ways.” 77 Lucian adds that it was particularly these houses that 
were depopulated. Aristides records an epidemic at Smyrna 
probably in the summer of 165. The date makes it at least 
uncertain whether this was part of that associated with Verus’ 


model, not the epidemic itself. The Historia Augusta, cited below in 
n. 27, also speaks of the great pestilence spreading through Parthia. 
The chronology of the campaign is obscure. But probably the siege of 
Nisibis occurred in 165 and the sack of Seleucia at the very end of the 
same year or a little later. The epidemic at Seleucia then may 
have broken out around January, 166. For a recent summary of evidence 
see W. Schur, R.-H., XVIII, 4, col. 2025; also R. H. McDowell, Coins 
from Seleucia on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1935), p. 234. It is especially 
hard to date the siege of Nisibis, which is sometimes placed in 164, but 
see C. H. Dodd, Num. Chron., 4th ser., XI (1911), pp. 257-8. Lucian’s 
dialogue appears to have been written in the spring or summer of 166. 
He refers to events in Media, but the triumph celebrated on October 12, 
166 had not taken place (30-1). Cf. Helm, R.-H., XIII, col. 1744. 

17 The translation is A. M. Harmon’s in the Loeb edition. On the 
oracle see O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., XXXVIII (1913), pp. 66-7. The 
plague is mentioned only in passing, and one would not gather that it 
was the great event of Lucian’s and Alexander’s age. This obviously is 
not a point to press. The dialogue was written after Marcus Aurelius’ 
death. In Dialog. mort., 4 Charon tells Hermes that he will be able to 
pay his debts if Aowuds ris should send down more passengers. 
This group of dialogues has been dated between the Parthian and Mar- 
comannic Wars because of the present dialogue, in which peace is 
mentioned, and reference to the contemporary situation has been seen; 
see Helm, &.-H., XIII, cols. 1738-9. If so, Charon’s specific statement 
that he had few passengers might be offered as more reliable evidence 
than most of what we have for the death rate ca. 166-67. But from 
long experience Charon could expect an increase of income every few 
years owing to war, pestilence, or famine. In other words, it seems 
doubtful whether any particular war or pestilence is being referred to. 
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expedition, though it is generally taken to be. Aristides, as 
usual, is preoccupied with his own health, but he does say that 
disease was widespread in the city and its environs.** On the 
other hand, the great disaster of this generation at Smyrna 
appears to have been the earthquake of around 178, not an 
epidemic, whether general or local. Aristides describes the city 
as flourishing before the earthquake.*® 


18 Orat., XX XIII, 6; XLVIII, 38-9; L, 9; LI, 25 K. On the chronology 
of Aristides’ life and writings, which appears now to be firmly estab- 
lished, see A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristides et la sophistique dans la 
province d’Asie (Paris, 1923), pp. 461-95; and J. H. Oliver, Trans. 
Amer. Philosoph. Soc., XLIIT, 4 (1953), p. 886, n. 1 (other references) ; 
on the plague, see Boulanger, pp. 146, 480-1. Aristides had the un- 
fortunate habit of dating events by years of his illness, and his private 
chronology has been variously related to better known systems. One 
result is that outbreak of pestilence in the East has sometimes been 
placed in 162 even in some authoritative recent works; so Friedlander, 
loc. cit. (in n. 1); W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius, II (Prague, 1933), p. 42; 
and H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
IV (London, 1940), p. cii. This date depends first on accepting a 
certain chronology for Aristides (now outmoded) and secondly on 
identifying the epidemic that he mentions with that known at Seleucia, 
If Aristides’ epidemic belongs to the summer of 165, as it apparently 
does, it is tempting to connect it with that which became widespread in 
the following years. In that event, however, the commonly repeated 
account of the pestilence beginning in Mesopotamia at the end of Verus’ 
campaign must be modified or rejected. Further, Aristides’ description 
of the disease does not correspond very well to Galen’s occasional re- 
marks about the great plague, though the account of neither is full or 
quite satisfactory; see J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Denkschr. Akad. 
Wien, LITI, 2 (1908), p. 11. It may be observed that in the Peregrinus 
Lucian makes no mention of the plague in his description of the gather- 
ing at the Olympic Games of 165, to adopt the date most commonly 
accepted for the dialogue. Almost certainly he would have taken notice 
of a large epidemic; cf. the reference to the diseases ended by Herodes 
Atticus’ provision of water (19). 

1° For the earthquake, for which there is considerable evidence, see 
Aristides, XVIII-XXII Keil; Boulanger, Aristides, pp. 325-9, 385-91; 
C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna (Oxford, 1938), pp. 279-83. The point of 
interest here is the contrast which Aristides repeatedly draws between 
Smyrna’s thriving state before the calamity and the ruin and desolation 
which followed. This is in keeping with accepted rhetorical principles. 
Still, if the earthquake had been a second great disaster and if serious 
depopulation following a plague already existed, he might have men- 
tioned the fact in his appeals for aid. Further, another oration (XVII) 
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Unfortunately we do not have Dio Cassius’ account of the 
plague under Marcus Aurelius.?° However, there is his interest- 
ing statement that the pestilence that broke out in Commodus’ 
reign around 189 was the greatest of which he himself had 
knowledge ; in this often two thousand persons died in Rome in 
a single day (LX XII, 14, 3-4). Whether he was accurate or not, 
Dio was in a far better position to judge and compare the 
severity of the epidemics under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
than were later authors.*! Philostratus, his contemporary, re- 
ports that the Athenians when complaining to Marcus Aurelius 
about Herodes Atticus exclaimed: paxdpio of Aowo 

The remaining writers all belong to the fourth or fifth century. 
The biographer of Marcus Aurelius mentions the pestilence four 
times: the substance of his somewhat repetitious but essentially 
credible account is that many thousands died in Rome, includ- 


probably delivered in 176 and addressed to the emperor describes the 
city as flourishing. No one will doubt that it is stylized rhetoric. On 
the other hand, after reading these orations it is difficult to believe that 
anything approaching the Black Death occurred in Smyrna during the 
decade beginning in 165. 

20 Xiphilinus contains a passage stating that many soldiers were lost 
through famine and disease on the way back to Syria from Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon (LXXI, 2, 4). See Boissevain’s note at the beginning of the 
fragments of this book of Dio. 

21 Herodian, I, 12, 1 also mentions the outbreak under Commodus as 
occurring in Italy and especially Rome. It affected animals as well as 
men and accompanied a famine. Dio was praetor in 194 and hence was 
born not later than 164, and possibly several years earlier. If the later 
stages of the epidemic under Marcus Aurelius were widespread and 
serious, Dio might well have had some recollection of them, aside from 
what he heard from others and found in his sources. He was in Rome 
throughout Commodus’ reign. It is not certain that the disease causing 
the epidemic of 189 was the same as that supposedly brought back by 
Verus. Despite good reasons for taking Dio seriously, his statement 
is the sort that even a responsible historian would be tempted to make, 
if at all posible; cf. n. 82. What other epidemics he had in mind in 
writing weyiorn dv éy olda is not clear; presumably at least the last 
two decades or so were covered. His phrase reminds one of those 
Herodotus used when he turned from myths to Croesus (I, 5-6). 

22 The episode took place at Sirmium ca. 173 or 174; see Zwikker, 
Markussdule, pp. 199-201. Heavy losses of life have been assumed but 
without further direct evidence. See C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im 
Altertum, I (Leipzig, 1874), p. 702; J. H. Day, An Economic History 
of Athens under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), p. 196. 
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ing many prominent men;”* that many thousands of soldiers 
died ; ** that extraordinary measures were taken in enlisting re- 
cruits;?5 and that Marcus referred to the pestilence on his 
deathbed.”* In the life of Verus we are told that the pestilence 
arose in Seleucia in a temple of Apollo when a spiritus pestilens 
was released from a golden casket.” It then spread among the 
Parthians and throughout the world, following Verus all the way 
back to Rome. Ammianus Marcellinus gives a similar story, 
stating that the pestilence spread to the Rhine and Gaul.** The 
Epitome de Caesaribus, 16, 3 mentions lues crebrae along with 
earthquakes, floods, and locusts. Eutropius states that a very 
large part of the population throughout the Empire perished, 
as well as whole armies,*® and Jerome says substantially the 


23... Tanta autem pestilentia fuit, ut vehiculis cadavera sint ea- 
portata serracisque. tunc autem Antonini leges sepeliendi sepulchrorum- 
que asperrimas sanzerunt, quando quidem caverunt ne quis ut vellet 
fabricaretur sepulchrum. quod hodieque servatur, et multa quidem 
milia pestilentia consumpsit multosque ex proceribus, quorum amplis- 
simis Antoninus statuas conlocavit. tantaque clementia fuit, ut et 


sumptu publico vulgaria funera iuberet ecferi ... (S.H.A., Marce., 
13, 3-6). 
24... Bellum Marcomannicum ... cum virtute tum etiam felicitate 


transegit, et eo quidem tempore quo pestilentia gravis multa milia et 
popularium et militum interemerat (17, 2). 

25 Instante sane adhuc pestilentia et deorum cultum diligentissime re- 
stituit et servos, quemadmodum bello Punico factum fuerat, ad militiam 
paravit, quos voluntarios eremplo volonum appellavit. armavit etiam 
gladiatores, quos obsequentes appellavit. latrones etiam Dalmatiae atque 
Dardaniae milites fecit. armavit et diogmitas. emit et Germanorum 
auxtlia contra Germanos (21, 6-7). 

26“ Quid de me fletis et non magis de pestilentia et communi morte 
cogitatis? ” (28, 4). 

27 Fuit ews fati, ut in eas provincias, per quas redit, Romam usque 
luem secum deferre videretur. et nata fertur pestilentia in Babylonia, 
ubi de templo Apollinis ex arcula aurea, quam miles forte inciderat, 
Spiritus pestilens evasit, atque inde Parthos orbemque complesse .. . 
(S. H. A., Ver., 8, 1-2). 

28. . . Ex adyto quodam concluso a Chaldaeorum arcanis, labes pri- 
mordialis exsiluit, quae insanabilium vi concepta morborum, eiusdem 
Veri Marcique Antonini temporibus, ab ipsis Persarum finibus ad usque 
Rhenum et Gallias, cuncta contagiis polluebat et mortibus (XXXI, 6, 
24). The adytum was in a temple of Apollo. 

2 Bellum ipse unum gessit Marcomannicum, sed quantum nulla 
memoria fuit, adeo ut Punicis conferatur. nam eo gravius est factum, 
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same thing.*° Orosius, who depends on him in part, describes 
great devastation everywhere and stresses losses in the army.** 

No contemporary Christian writer seems to mention the 
plague,** but a passage from Tertullian may be cited as being 
possibly relevant. In De anima 30 (ca. 210-213) he argues at 
length that the population of the world has long been increasing 
and still was in his day: certe quidem ipse orbis in promptu 
est cultior de die et instructior pristino .. . summum testt- 
monium frequentiae humanae. ...** He is obviously concerned 
with theological controversy not with demography, but at least 


quod universi exercitus Romani perierant. sub hoc enim tantus casus 
pestilentiae fuit, ut post victoriam Persicam Romae ac per Italiam 
provinciasque maxima hominum pars, militum omnes fere copiae lan- 
guore defecerint (VIII, 12). 

3° Tues multas provincias occupavit Roma ex parte vexrata (Chron., 
p. 205f Helm, A.D. 168); tanta per totum orbem pestilentia fuit, ut 
paene usque ad internecionem Romanus exercitus deletus sit (p. 206h 
Helm, A. D. 172, evidently inserted by Jerome himself). 

51 Secuta est lues plurimis infusa provinciis, totamque Italiam pesttl- 
entia tanta vastavit, ut passim villae, agri atque oppida sine cultore 
atque habitatore deserta in ruinas silvasque concesserint. exercitum vero 
Romanum cunctasque legiones per longinqua late hiberna dispositas ita 
consumptas ferunt, ut Marcomannicum bellum, quod continuo exortum 
est, non nisi novo dilectu militum, quem triennio iugiter apud Carnunti- 
um Marcus Antoninus habuit, gestum fuisse referatur (VII, 15, 5-6; 
cf. 27,7). Zangemeister in his edition in the Vienna Corpus cites Jerome 
and remarks: “ plurimis pro multis more suo Orosius.” One can feel 
confident that the process of exaggeration did not begin with Orosius, 
He needed no particular stimulus to present the plague in the strongest 
language possible, but it should be noted that the passage follows an 
account of persecutions of Christians. Cf. the sequence of disasters, 
including 30,000 deaths from pestilence, which he regards as the conse- 
quence of the Neronian persecution (VII, 7, 11-8, 2). 

82 K.g., Eusebius in the Hist. Eccl. seems to have found nothing to 
correspond to Dionysius’ account of the epidemic in the mid-third 
century. Orac. Sibyl., XII refers to famine and pestilence under 
Vespasian (line 114) and famine under Domitian and Trajan (lines 
134, 157) but mentions no such calamity under Marcus Aurelius (lines 
178-86). These Jewish-Christian texts contain many references to real 
or anticipated famines and pestilences; cf. Luke, 21, 10-11 and Matthew, 
24, 7. 

8° See the commentary of J. H. Waszink in his edition of the De 
anima (Amsterdam, 1947), pp. 370-6. In Apol., 40, 13-14 he claims that 
from the time the world received Christians, its troubles became lighter. 
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if a fifth or half of the population of the Empire had been lost 
during and after the plague, Tertullian either did not know or 


ignores the fact. 
2 


A number of Greek inscriptions have been connected with the 
plague. In none of them, however, is the connection entirely 
certain or necessary. Some have actually turned out to belong to 
a later period,** but others are possibly or probably Antonine in 
date.*> One of those most often cited is addressed to Meles, a 
river-god at Smyrna.** Another is the epitaph of a Spartan who 


*4 Schwendemann, p. 57, following earlier scholars, states that the cult 
of Telesphorus was introduced at Athens as the result of the plague. 
This appears to be an unfounded conjecture. Kaibel, 1027, which 
mentions Telesphorus and contains the phrase Sapvadys vovcos (taken 
by Schwendemann to be the plague under Marcus Aurelius), is not 
earlier than the third century; see the more recent edition, I.G., II’, 
4533. Liddell-Scott-Jones cites the phrase as appearing in Kaibel, 228 = 
W. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, I (Berlin, 1955), 970 (Ephesus, 
first century A.D.) and in Kaibel, 803 = Inscr. de Délos, 2388. The 
other two inscriptions which Schwendemann cites as connecting Tele- 
sphorus with the plague are also later: J. G., IIl*, 2127 (194/195) and 
2227 (ca. 224/225); for the dates see J. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII 
(1949), pp. 30-1, 46. 

More recently, another Athenian inscription was thought to contain 
evidence for the plague, on what seemed to be good grounds. A new 
fragment, however, showed that the pertinent section should be dated 
ca. 226. See J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 92-3, 102, 108, 121 and 
T.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 306-9; W. K. Pritchett, A.J.P., LIX 
(1938), pp. 343-5; Notopoulos, loc. cit., p. 33. 

85 One is Kaibel, 375 = Peek, 607 (Aezani, Phrygia). Kaibel emended 
the copy he used to read a phrase occurring in Alexander’s oracle 
(above n. 17). Another copy discovered later provides a different read- 
ing. An inscription from Tutludja in southern Mysia mentions dpyadénv 
vovgov, which was taken to be the great plague by Kaibel, Rh. Mus., 
XXIV (1879), p. 199 and K. Buresch, Aus Lydien .. . (Leipzig, 1898), 
pp. 139-40. This is possible but uncertain; see n. 42. A third text, from 
Rome, dated by Peek as second or third century mentions plague with 
interesting details. See G. Jacopi, Bull. Com., LXVI (1939), pp. 23-4: 
J. and L. Robert, R. H.G., LIV (1941), p. 268, No. 182; Peek, 993. 

°° O.1.G., 3165 = Kaibel 1030; cf. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna, p. 11, 
n. 7, who saw the original in 1930. It reads: ‘Tura bedv MédXnTa rorapdy 
awTipa pov, 5€ Kai Kaxov wemavuévov. From Boeckh’s 
time the lines have been repeatedly dated in Marcus Aurelius’ reign, 
on the assumption presumably that pestilence and other such ills did 
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died probably during Verus’ campaign.*? The most interesting 
and important, as showing the concern of communities, are 
three oracles found at Caesarea Trocetta,** Pergamum,*® and 
Callipolis (Gallipoli).*° All may have been delivered by Apollo 
Clarius.*t The first two, which are better preserved, refer to 
famine as well as disease. Possibly the occasion for one or all 
three was the great plague, but this should not be regarded as 
established, as it commonly is; in fact, there are positive reasons 


not occur at Smyrna in other periods. R. Herzog has suggested that the 
author may be Aelius Aristides; S. B. Berlin Akad., 1934, pp. 768-9. 
W. M. Ramsay, J.H.8., III (1882), p. 57, stated that the form of 
the letters indicated the end of the second century B.C. This may 
very well be wrong; so Buresch, Klaros, p. 75. But apparently no one 
since Ramsay who has seen the stone has expressed an opinion. 

877. G., V, 1, 816; ef. 817, 818. He died at Hierapolis on his return 
from a successful campaign against the Persians. Some scholars have 
connected this and related inscriptions from Sparta with Verus’ 
Parthian expedition, others with that of Caracalla. (Several of the texts 
are collected in Dessau, J. Z.S., 8878.) Spartans are known to have 
taken part in both. Premerstein presented persuasive arguments for the 
first possibility in Klio, XI (1911), pp. 358-66, and suggested that the 
man dying at Hierapolis may have been a victim of the plague (p. 364), 
which is possible. But the cause of death is not stated. 

887. G. R. R., IV, 1498. Trocetta is south of the Hermus, near Kassaba. 
The inscription was first published by Buresch, Klaros, pp. 1-29, 67-8. 
A better edition is that of Keil and Premerstein, “(Erste) Reise ...,” 
Denkschr, Akad. Wien, LIII, 2 (1908), pp. 8-12. The oracle speaks of 
failure of crops and famine as having occurred and pestilence as 
anticipated. This is the convincing interpretation of Keil and Premer- 
stein. See below n. 42. 

°° O.1.G., 3538 = Kaibel, 1035 = 1. G. R. R., IV, 360. The titles of 
the city date the text between Trajan and Caracalla. The oracle provides 
measures against famine and pestilence, usually identified since Boeckh 
with that under Marcus. 

*° Kaibel, 1034; J. H. Mordtmann, Ath, Mitt., VI (1881), pp. 260-4. 
Discussed by Buresch, Klaros, pp. 81-6; see also Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 
XXXVIII (1913), pp. 64-72. The text is fragmentary and obscure, but 
it does instruct that a statue of Apollo, Aowod drocevayryp, be set up. 
Inscriptions said to be from Gallipoli often actually come from some- 
where else; see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica, IX (1950), p. 85. But this 
at least was not brought there for the antiquities trade. Two archontes 
and two tamiai are named, who may some day be identified and dated. 

“* That from Trocetta is Clarian without question; so also that from 
Pergamum, as demonstrated by C. Picard, B.C. H., XLVI (1922), pp. 
190-7. Buresch’s case for that from Gallipoli is less conclusive. 
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to doubt the connection.*? Oracles were active throughout the 
second century, and it would not be surprising if many of the 
cities that regularly consulted them experienced a famine and 
epidemic every generation or so which resulted in an appeal for 
divine guidance.*? In any event, at present these texts seem to 
add little to our information about the intensity and impact of 
the plague under Marcus Aurelius. 

At first glance at least a group of Latin inscriptions ** would 
appear to be more instructive. They concern the army, which is 
said to have been particularly affected by the plague, and contain 
figures which possibly have some relevance, though most are 


“2 Keil and Premerstein, who are the only ones who have considered 
the question carefully and paid close attention to what the oracles seem 
to say, were inclined to regard those from Trocetta and Pergamum as 
referring to local famines, which gave rise, or threatened to do so, to 
sickness and death among animals and men, in a familiar pattern (pp. 
10-11). (They do not deal with the fragmentary lines from Gallipoli.) 
Their study is too often ignored. Schwendemann does not refer to it, 
and Picard who cites only them for the Trocetta text still writes, “ On 
sait précisément qu’en 166 ap. J.-C., au moment de la grande peste, la 
ville de Caesareia Trochetta .. .” (loc. cit., p. 193). Magie did pay 
proper attention to their conclusions, Roman Rule, II, p. 1534, n. 9. 
They suggest that a local epidemic in the mid-second century may also 
be the explanation of the text from Tutludja (above n. 35). 

‘8 Provision is made for consultation on questions of public health in 
the decree concerning the oracle of Apollo Coropaeus (S.J. G@.*, 1157, 
lines 11-13; Demetrias, shortly after 116 B.C.). See the study of L. 
Robert, Hellenica, V (1948), pp. 16-28, especially p. 21. Cf. Plutarch, De 
Pythiae orac., 408 c for Delphi in his time. For famines during the 
first two centuries in Asia Minor and elsewhere see Rostovtzeff, Soc. 
Econ, Hist. Roman Empire,? II, pp. 599-600, n. 9; pp. 700-1, n. 21. 
Especially interesting is the famine which Galen describes. It lasted 
several years and was attended by severe and often fatal maladies. As 
Keil and Premerstein note, the circumstances would fit well the situation 
in the oracles. He made his observations in Asia, possibly before his 
first stay in Rome, which began in 162. See VI, pp. 749-52 K. = C. M. G., 
V, 4, 2, pp. 389-91; cf. also VI, 620, 623, 686 K. = C. M.G., V, 4, 2, pp. 
305, 307, 347-8. For an earlier epidemic in Ephesus, ended by Apollonius 
of Tyana in remarkable fashion, see Philostratus, Vita Apoll., IV, 
4 and 10. 

«The Latin inscription most often cited is C.J.L., III, 5567 
(Noricum, 182), which names four members of a family qui per luem 
vita functi sunt. The date makes a connection with Verus’ epidemic 
possible but not at all necessary. 
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merely approximate and all are quite ambiguous. These are 
chiefly texts listing legionary veterans at the time of their 
discharge. They may be tabulated as follows: 


Text Legion Province Enlisted Discharged Number 
C.1. L., 111, 6178 V Macedonica MoesiaInf. 108/109 133(?) ca. 200 
A.E., 1955, 238 II Traiana Egypt 132/133 157 136 
C.I. L., III, 8110 VII Claudia Moesia Sup. 134/135 159(?) 239 
0.1. L., VIII, 18067 III] Augusta Numidia 140/141 166 ca. 250 
O.1. D., II, 6580 II Traiana Egypt 168 194 ca. 100 
C.1.L., 111, 14507 VII Claudia Moesia Sup. 169 195 240+ 
C.1.L., VIII, 18068 If Augusta Numidia 173 198 ca. 330 


With only seven scattered figures, averages and other calcula- 
tions would be of doubtful value even if most of the figures were 
not themselves estimates.*® One might assume tentatively, how- 
ever, that around 100 men who had enlisted in any year could 
ordinarily be expected to survive to be discharged some twenty- 
five years later. (It will be noticed that in the first four in- 
scriptions men enlisted during two years were discharged to- 
gether.) The assumption requires that three cases out of seven be 
regarded as exceptional. The number of men discharged in 157 
is low; *° that of those discharged in 195 and 198 is high in each 
case. Of particular interest here are the last three figures, those 
of men enlisted between 168 and 173.47 The first is approxi- 
mately average, and if it represents the survivors of a normal 
number of recruits, they were not much affected by the plague. 
The last two, as already stated, are high. One possible explanation 


‘© Of the last four figures that for 195 is very ciose to being exact. 
The others are based at best on the number of names preserved in two 
or three cohorts only, and must be used with caution. That for 166 is 
based on two incomplete cohorts (at least 23 and 25 being discharged) ; 
that for 194 on three complete cohorts (10, 12, 6) and one incomplete 
(8 +); that for 198 on two complete cohorts (32, 33). 

‘6 For comments on this point see J. F. Gilliam, A.J. P., LXXVII 
(1956), p. 359, n. 3. If the date of the text were 167, not 157, 
it would probably be used as evidence to show the effect of the plague. 
On the life expectancy of Roman soldiers see A. R. Burn, Past and 
Present, No, 4 (1953), p. 10. 

‘7 The men discharged in 166 were released in the first part of the 
year, before the emperors became Imp. IV. In fact, a date in December 
165 might be possible. In any event, the plague could not yet have 
reached Africa. 
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is that the heavy recruiting in 169 and 173 was made necessary 
by losses suffered in action and especially through the plague.** 
Certainly the figures can reasonably be connected with the Marco- 
mannic War, and in the case of the JJJ Augusta also with a 
serious revolt of the Moors around 173.4° But they would not 
be at all surprising if there had been no plague; during any war 
enlistments would be expected to rise sharply.®° The only certain 
fact is that a larger than usual number of veterans remained to 
be discharged and, obviously, had not themselves been carried off 
by plague in the years from 169 to 198. 

There is similar evidence for the praetorians, which has been 
collected by M. Durry.®! He calculates that in the second century 
the mean figure for discharged veterans was five a year from 
each centuria. This figure falls to two in a list from 172. 
Evidently there were heavy losses in which the plague may have 
played some part. But whether it is a considerable factor is 
quite uncertain, and with smaller figures any conclusion must 
be somewhat tentative. 

In all discussions of such texts, including that in the preceding 
paragraphs, it is assumed that the number of recruits taken into 
a unit remained relatively stable from year to year, in the absence 


48 See F. Ladek, A. von Premerstein, and N. Vuli¢, Jahreshefte, IV 
(1901), Beibl., cols. 82, 93; so also Schwendemann, pp. 68-9. The VII 
Claudia had seen action; some of the surviving veterans had been 
decorated. See Ritterling, R.-H., XII, cols. 1622-3. 

4° The legion sent a detachment to take part in the campaigns on the 
Danube, and had earlier contributed men for Verus’ expedition; see 
Ritterling, R.-H., XII, cols. 1622-3. For the revolt, which involved a raid 
into Baetica, see R. Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’Afrique,? I (Paris, 
1913), pp. 50-1. Schwendemann, p. 89, connected the large number of 
recruits with the revolt. 

5° Aside from losses suffered during campaigns, at the beginning of 
a war heavy enlistments would probably be required to prepare legions 
for combat. See e.g. Fronto on the condition in which Verus found the 
Syrian legions: Princip. hist., p. 206 Naber = p. 195 van den Hout. 

51 Les cohortes prétoriennes (Paris, 1938), pp. 84-5. This should be 
compared with the comments and corrections of A. Passerini, Le coorti 
pretorie (Rome, 1939), pp. 60-1; see also Zwikker, Markussdule, pp. 
223-4. The cohorts took an active part in the war; two of their prefects 
fell in combat. The discharge of some of those released in 172 had been 
delayed, and others may have been retained still longer, either in the 
cohorts or e. g. as legionary centurions. 
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of developments such as war or plague. The assumption becomes 
more difficult to make when we examine the rosters of the cohors 
XX Palmyrenorum.®? These contain, e. g., the following number 
of men enlisted in the years 200-206: 12, 94, 27, 75, 109, 45, 11; 
and in 213-218: 0, 119, 40, 129, 3, 0. Some of this fluctuation 
can be related to war or other known events, fiscal policy, and 
the like, but the explanation in other cases is not clear. We 
should expect less fluctuation in a legion; for one thing, it was 
a larger unit. However, there probably was considerable irregu- 
larity, not all of which we could expect to predict or explain. 
To a certain extent, such fluctuation might tend to be self- 
perpetuating. For instance, the number of veterans discharged 
from the JJZ Augusta in 198 might have resulted in an un- 
usually large number of recruits being enlisted in that year. In 
turn, these same veterans as recruits in 173 had replaced men 
enrolled around 148/149, in the middle of a difficult war in 
Mauretania,** when very probably there were heavy enlistments. 

In short, the most impressive figures, those for legionaries 
discharged in 195 and 198, may reflect in part losses from 
plague suffered a generation earlier. But since we have other 
quite adequate explanations, the role of the plague may have 
been quite small. 

Two groups of papyri have been related to the plague.** The 


°2 See the summary and comments of R. O. Fink in Eacavations at 
Dura-Europos, Final Report V, part 1: The Parchments and Papyri 
(New Haven, 1959), p. 34. 

53 See Cagnat, L’armée romaine’, I, p. 50. 

*4 Another pair of texts may also be mentioned. E. J. Knudtzon has 
explained the differences between the lists of the priests of Soknobraisis 
in 171 and 188 as the result of plague in those years; Bakchiastexte 

. (Lund, 1946), pp. 84-5. There are eight priests under sixty in 
the earlier list, none of whom Knudtzon thought survived in 188. But 
the first three men in the second list, very possibly those who had served 
longest, have the same names (very common ones) as three in the first 
(P. Bacchias, 5 and 2). There are discrepancies in the ages given, 
ranging from one year to six. But one of the three in question in the 
first list is said to be 33 on August 11, while on June 14 of the same 
year he is put down as 35 (P. Bacchias, 2 and 19). After seventeen 
years even more confusion about ages may have developed, and from 
one to three of the eight priests may have survived. For the texts 
designated P. Bacchias see E. H. Gilliam, Yale Class. Stud., X (1947), 
pp. 179-281. 
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first is a set of documents from the Mendesian nome in the 
Delta. One of a more general character states that villages 
which had formerly been populous were now reduced to a few 
men. The situation had been brought to the attention of a 
prefect when he visited the nome in 168/169.°° The year 
169/170 is mentioned in a fragmentary line below; it may be 
the date of this document, and is at least the approximate date 
of the whole series. The other texts are reports by village- 
secretaries, each for one village.*® They follow essentially the 
same pattern. The secretary reports that the men registered in 
the village had for the most part disappeared (éyAcAourévar) ; a 
figure is given for an earlier, unspecified date (7d mdéAa) and 
another that is current (vuvel eis povous avdpas —), 
of whom some have fled (dvaxeywpyxéva). The figures preserved 
include the following: formerly 55, now 10, of whom 8 have 
fled; 27, 3, 3; 54, 4, 4. A summary of taxes assessed on the 
villages concludes the documents. Ulrich Wilcken studied the 
first three texts published from this group and explained the 
impressive drop in the figures as the result of the plague.*” 
More recently, A. E. R. Boak has estimated the population of 
Karanis in the years 171-174 as between 2160 and 2560, on the 
basis of tax-records of various kinds.°* Another document gives 
the totals of the poll tax and pig tax collected at Karanis in 
the ninth year of an emperor not named.*® On palaeographical 
grounds the editors concluded that the year was either 145/146 
(preferably) or 168/169. The figures for the two taxes do not 
result in exactly the same number of tax-payers, but the differ- 
ence is not great (958 and 1093). Boak, following the same 
formulas as in his earlier study, arrives at a minimum total 


5° B.G.U., 903. The prefect, Bassaeus Rufus, had left office by 
January or February, 169; see A. Stein, Die Prifekten von Agypten in 
der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950), pp. 93-5. 

56 B. G. U., 902; Sammelbuch, 8; P.S.JI., 101, 102, 105. 

5? Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sechzigsten Geburtstage (Berlin, 
1903), pp. 123-30. 

58 Historia, IV (1955), pp. 157-62. This interesting and valuable study 
also contains observations on other towns in the Fayum in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods. 

5° P. Rylands, 594. Discussed by Boak in Historia, VIII (1959), pp. 
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population of 3636 and a maximum of 4063. Thus there is a 
loss of about 40 percent between 145/146 and 171-174. This he 
attributes to the plague, citing Wilcken’s study, and concludes, 
“The above evidence shows the plague inflicted on Egypt a 
population loss from which it would have taken many generations 
to recover...” (p. 250). 

One may begin by observing that apparently none of our 
sources, except Crepereius, states that the great plague extended 
to Egypt; at least none is cited. It is entirely possible, perhaps 
even probable, that it did visit Egypt. But epidemics do not 
spread in a uniform, entirely predictable manner, and it would 
be reassuring to have positive evidence that the cause existed 
before explaining situations as its results. 

As regards the texts from the Mendesian nome, it was a natural 
inference that the reduction in the number of tax-payers was 
owing entirely or largely to deaths. But the texts do not say 
so; in fact, the explanation given for the currently continuing 
decrease is dvay#pyows. The Mendesian papyri are no longer 
unique. There are now a number of documents which reflect 
the same phenomenon in other periods, notably the middle of 
the first century. One may be quoted as employing practically 
the same phrases, giving in addition the reasons: .. . do rév 
év Tais TpoKEipevals KOpals vuvEel 
cis OALyous TO Tods pev amdpous, TeTEAEUTY- 
ké[var] py exovtas dyyoreis . . . (P. Graux, 2 = Sammelbuch, 
7462, A. D. 55/59). It is not necessary to consider the problem 


°° Published by H. Henne, Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch, Or., XXI (1923), pp. 
189-214. On pp. 200-4 he discusses the Mendesian texts, explaining them 
as the result of developments similar to those reflected in his papyrus. 
The editors of P. Rylands, II, J. de M. Johnson, V. Martin, and A. S. 
Hunt, who published another group of papyri from the same find at 
Thmuis (in the nome of Mendes), had earlier expressed doubts about 
Wilcken’s explanation (pp. 290-2). For other discussions of depopu- 
lation in Egypt at various periods, often local or temporary, see 
Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ, Hist. Roman Empire,? II, p. 677, n. 52; J. G. 
Milne, J. R.S., XVII (1927), pp. 1-13; H. I. Bell, J.R.8., XXVIII 
(1938), pp. 4-8; XXXVII (1947), p. 19; and Roman Egypt from 
Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest, (Oxford, 1948), pp. 77-8. 
On the fiscal aspect of dvaxwpnos see S. L. Wallace, Tawation in 
Roman Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1938), pp. 137- 
40. For an interesting and pertinent general study of Roman Egypt in 
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at length here. The essential explanation appears to be the 
relentless exploitation of the peasants by the state and the 
principle of communal responsibility for taxes and other obli- 
gations. Once a few villagers began to run away to avoid their 
responsibilities, the burdens for those remaining steadily and 
rapidly became greater, as did consequently the temptation to 
run away in turn. We have in the Mendesian texts the last stages 
of such a process. It should be noted that Wilcken himself, when 
P. Grauz, 2 was published, gracefully and completely abandoned 
his own explanation that the plague was responsible.® 

The reduction in taxes collected and in tax-payers which is 
found at Karanis should probably be explained in substantially 
the same manner. Under Antoninus Pius there was a good deal 
of unrest in Egypt, involving runaway peasants.°° We have 
evidence from the Fayum in 162 of peasants who had fled and 
were presumably avoiding taxes.®* The revolt of the BovedrAn 
took place around 172 or 173. In short, the tax-records of 
Karanis in 171-174 might be expected to reflect the long-con- 
tinuing difficulty in dealing with recalcitrant peasants and per- 
haps also something of the state of mind and problems that led 
to revolt in the Delta. This was serious enough to require the 
intervention of Avidius Cassius and Syrian troops, and it quite 
possibly did not make tax-collecting easier elsewhere. 


4, 


The evidence of the coins deserves brief mention, and though 
no one would expect them to provide vital statistics, a closer 
study than has yet been made might prove rewarding. The 
imperial coinage, however, appears to pay little attention to the 
plague and contains no clear reference to it.** To be sure, the 


the first two centuries see C. Préaux, Chrou. @Egyplte, XXXI (1956), 
pp. 311-31. 

%t Archiv f. Papyrusf., VIII (1927), p. 311. 

*? The edict of Sempronius Liberalis in 154 (B.G. U., 372 = Wilcken, 
Chrest., 19) deals at length with disturbances and peasants who had 
left their villages; cf. S.H. A., Ant. P., 5, 5. 

88 P, Berl. Leihg., 7. 

°4 Schwendemann, pp. 54-5, deduces from a medallion (Cohen, no, 872 
=F. Gnecchi, I Medaglioni Romani, I [Milan, 1912], p. 33, no. 49) 
struck early in 166 that the plague was already wide-spread. It shows 
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types of Pietas and Salus*® are found in these years as so 
often, but there is nothing so explicit and unambiguous as the 
appearance of Apollo Salutaris on coins in Gallus’ reign. With- 
out the literary evidence it seems doubtful whether the most 
expert and imaginative numismatists would have suspected a 
great epidemic under Marcus Aurelius. It is certainly best to 
conclude simply that this shows a limitation of the coins, despite 
their great value in so many respects, but at the same time 
some may find it a little harder to believe that the plague was as 
overwhelming and deeply felt an event as the Black Death. 
The local coinage in the East perhaps might prove more 
instructive, particularly as suggesting more precisely where the 
epidemic existed or threatened, and some of the coins which have 
been connected with it may turn out to furnish pertinent and 
useful evidence.*® There are, however, at least two problems. 


Victory and Minerva confronting each other across an altar, on which 
is coiled a snake which Minerva is feeding. Schwendemann is evidently 
following W. Froehner, Les médaillons de VEmpire Romain (Paris, 
1878), p. 89. H. Mattingly refers to the medallion as “not explained,” 
B.M.C. Roman Empire, IV, p. exlvi. On the type see also J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Roman Medallions (New York, 1944), p. 141. Several 
medallions of Mareus struck before 161, while Caesar, also portray 
Minerva feeding a snake; see Gnecchi, Medaglioni, II, p. 35, nos. 64-6; 
ef. also III, p. 32, no, 105. So reference to the plague in the later 
medallion seems doubtful. 

°° H. Mattingly and E, A. Sydenham thought that “ the type of Pietas 
possibly alludes to the outbreak of the plague”; The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, III (London, 1930), p. 200. Mattingly later believed that Salus 
on coins of 168-169 suggests “ anxiety over the ravages of the plague and 
the war”; B.M.C. Roman Empire, IV, p. exxxvii. 

66 Schwendemann, p. 56, n. 2 lists a number which have as types 
Apollo, Asclepius, or the like. The first cited is B. M. C. Thrace, p. 116, 
no. 4, showing an Apollo Propylaeus, like that which the oracle found 
at Callipolis directed should be set up. But it dates under Antoninus 
Pius, when Marcus was Caesar. Asclepius and other such deities are 
common on coins both before and after the plague, and nothing much 
is proved by citing isolated examples from this period. 

Ph. Lederer in Deutsche Miinzblitter, LVI (1936), pp. 201-11 pub- 
lished an Alexandrian coin of 167/168 representing a “ theoxenion.” 
Among the deities on the couch is Sarapis. This was connected with the 
plague and Marcus’ lectisternium in Rome; so also Zwikker, Markus- 
sdule, I, p. 55, n. 11 and p. 63. But the scene is repeated on a later 
coin published by Lederer, Num. Chron., 5th ser., XVIII (1938), pp. 
75-9. There seems to be no need to see a reference to the plague. For 
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One is the exact date of issues, often not easy to determine, 
and the other is to what degree types such as Asclepius are 
peculiar to or more numerous in the period of the plague. The 
second in particular would require a broad study. 


5. 


Indirect evidence for the effects of the plague has been seen 
in certain measures taken during the campaigns on the Danube. 
This view is well stated by Boak: “ Most enlightening on the 
state of population is the shortage of recruits for the army in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius. That prudent emperor had to resort 
to settling conquered Marcomanni within the Empire as land- 
holders under the obligation to supply soldiers to the Roman 
forces. Apparently, he had no trouble in finding vacant lands 
on which to place them.” ®’ Such considerations certainly existed 
in the third and especially fourth centuries.** and it would be 
rash to deny that they were not present at all in the second 
century. But a number of observations are called for, both 
general and specific. 

In the first place, quite obviously no one would assume in all 
periods of antiquity a constant, direct relation between the total 
population and the number of men that might be mobilized or 
were in practice subject to service even in emergencies; there 
were many complicating factors, as in our own time. During 
the Empire the number of recruits drawn from different regions 
did not necessarily correspond at all to population. Provinces 
might increase in population and steadily provide fewer men. 
Or compare the forces raised in Italy during the Hannibalic War 
and during the civil wars at the end of the Republic with the 
contributions the same region made in the second or third 
century A. D. The differences must be explained by fundamental 
changes of several kinds, political, social, and moral among 


such banquets in the cult of Sarapis see M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, II (Munich, 1950), p. 663, n. 5; H. C. Youtie, 
Harv. Theol, Rev., XLI (1948), pp. 9-29. 

67P. 18. Similarly, Seeck, Untergang, I*, pp. 339-403; Parker, 
Roman World from A. D. 138 to 337, p, 28. 

.. . Franciae nationes . . . avulsas ut in desertis Galliae 
regionibus conlocatae et pacem Romani imperii cultu iuvarent et arma 
dilectu (Panegyr., VI, 6, 2 Baehrens; Constantine). 
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others, and only in small part by depopulation. One point to 
remember is that recruits would not be enlisted for a campaign 
or for the duration of the war but for a period of some twenty- 
five years; in other words, for service in the standing, profes- 
sional army.®® No doubt during a war especially there was a 
scarcity of men willing to volunteer on these terms, or whom 
the government was prepared to conscript, but for every Mar- 
comannus taken into the army there were dozens or hundreds 
of men of military age within the Empire who remained 
civilians. Augustus himself had resorted to rather desperate 
measures.”° In fact, Pliny’s account of his problems, both in 
substance and in coloring, sounds rather like that which we are 
expected to accept for Marcus’ reign: ... tuncta deinde tot mala, 
inopia stipendu, rebellio Illyrici, servitiorum dilectus, iuventutis 
penuria, pestilentia urbis, fames Italiae... (N.H., VII, 149). 
The mala were real, but practically everyone would agree that 
under Augustus the number of both citizens and peregrines was 
steadily increasing. 

Secondly, settlement of barbarians within the Empire in itself 
was nothing new; it is mentioned several times in the first 
century."2 Conditions had changed in various ways, and a super- 
ficially similar act might have had a quite different significance. 
But one need not assume a general depopulation of the Empire 


°° In a very difficult crisis Vitellius offered better terms: dilectum 
quoque ea condicione in urbe egit, ut voluntartis non modo missionem 
post victoriam, sed etiam veteranorum iustaeque militiae commoda pol- 
liceretur, (Suet., Vitell., 15, 1). 

7° He enlisted freedmen, in fact slaves freed for this purpose, on two 
occasions. See the discussion of K. Kraft, Zur Rekrutierung der Alen 
und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau (Bern, 1951), pp. 90-3. For an 
Antonine account of the principles of Roman recruitment see Aristides’ 
Roman Oration, 74-87, with J. H. Oliver’s commentary, Trans. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., XLIII, 4 (1953), pp. 934-41. For an interesting recent essay 
on the whole subject of recruitment see E, T. Salmon, Trans, Royal Soc. 
Canada, third ser., LII, ii (1958), pp. 43-57. Cf. too the important 
remarks of A. Alféldi, Historia Mundi, IV (Bern and Munich, 1956), 
pp. 260-71. 

71 Under Augustus 40,000 Getae are said to have been settled south 
of the Danube; Strabo, VII, 303. A governor of Moesia in Nero’s reign 
brought more than 100,000 barbarians across the river into his province; 
Dessau, 986. More examples could be given. See Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. 
Hist. Roman Empire’, II, p. 739, n. 18 and Seeck, loc. cit. (n. 67). 
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in order to make room for fifty thousand Germans, if there were 
that many, scattered over several areas.”* It may be worth 
recalling, too, that when these barbarians were settled, Marcus 
Aurelius was probably contemplating the creation of two new 
provinces beyond the Danube. The Empire was still vigorous 
and prepared to expand, as it had just done in the Hast. The 
settlement need not be regarded as the act of an enfeebled state. 
Further, Pannonia, one of the areas involved, probably suffered 
considerably, but Pannonians played a very conspicuous part in 
sustaining and defending the Empire during the next century 
and more. Whatever depopulation occurred there at the time as 
the result of war and disease does not seem to have seriously 
affected the supply of recruits in later generations. 

Thirdly, the employment of recent enemies as auxiliary troops 
occurs too often in Roman history, in the second century and 
earlier,”® to indicate declining population without further argu- 
ment. The primary reason was presumably always to obtain 
useful and inexpensive troops. But the practice was also a way 
of controlling potentially troublesome groups." 

Finally, the sources cited do not seem to state that Marcus 
Aurelius’ purpose in settling Germans within the Empire was to 
obtain recruits,*° and there seems to be no evidence that any 


73 No figures for their number are given, though the Historia Augusta 
speaks of plurimi and infiniti (Marc., 22, 2 and 24, 3). There may not 
have been 10,000 families in all. Dio Cassius, LXXI, 11, 4 reports that 
barbarians were given land in Dacia, Pannonia, Moesia, Germany, and 
Italy. It is easy to think of other reasons for dispersing them, but one 
possibility is difficulty in finding large blocks of land. A. Landry is 
another recent writer who interpreted the settlement of these Germans 
as evidence of depopulation; Rev. historique, CLXXVII (1936), p. 16. 

78 One example is the numeri Brittonum found in Germany from about 
145. See E. Stein, Die kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppenkérper im 
rémischen Deutschiand unter dem Prinzipat (Vienna, 1932), pp. 245-58; 
H. T. Rowell, #.-H., XVII, cols. 2537-8; E. Birley, Roman Britain and 
the Roman Army (Kendal, 1953), p. 44. 

™ See e.g. A. Alféldi, Zu den Schicksalen Siebenbiirgens im Altertum 
(Budapest, 1944), pp. 73, 75. 

75 Dio Cassius, LXXI, 11, 4, in writing of certain unnamed barbarians 
distinguishes between those used as soldiers (oi wév éorparevcavto 
mo. weuddévres) and those who received land in the Empire. It is not 
certain that the first group was enlisted in the Roman army. They 
may have been employed as allies of some sort; cf. the statement in the 
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appreciable number were enlisted in the Roman army. As a 
matter of fact, much the most conspicuous additions to the army 
at this time were two legions, JJ and JJ Italicae, recruited in 
Italy itself.*@ Probably no one would maintain that this shows 
a rapid rise in the population of the peninsula. 


6. 

What may be concluded from the evidence which has been 
summarized above? Some of its deficiencies are immediately 
obvious. The lack of accurate or extensive statistical data is only 
what we would expect. But there is no account of the plague 
which is comprehensive, precise, and reliable. Much of the 
evidence which is regularly cited is of doubtful value; some of 
it is probably not relevant. Perhaps in time inscriptions, papyri, 
and even coins will provide much more information, but at 


Historia Augusta quoted in n. 25: emit et Germanorum aurilia, which 
suggests subsidized tribal forces, not regular Roman units. Valerius 
Maximianus, after being honored with militia quaria, was made praep. 
equitib. gent. Marcomannor. Narist. Quador, in the force sent against 
Avidius Cassius (A. H., 1956, no. 124). These gentiles, too, may not 
have been fully incorporated in the Imperial army or employed for 
more than a few years. No numeri or other regular units enrolled from 
these tribes seem to be recorded. 

76 The exact date of their creation is unknown, but it now appears prob- 
able that recruiting at least continued after the Parthian campaign, i. e., 
after the pestilence had reached Italy. See Ritterling, R.-H., XIII, cols. 
1300-1, 1532: ca. A.D. 165; Weber, Cambridge Ancient History, XI, p. 
352: A. D. 168; Zwikker, Markussdule, I, p. 55: 166/167; R. Egger, 
Gnomon, XVIII (1942), p. 329: shortly before 169. See also the im- 
portant new inscription A. H., 1956, no. 123 and H. G. Pflaum’s com- 
mentary, Libyca, III (1955), pp. 123-33. It would seem a little strange 
that new legions were created if existing ones were seriously below 
strength. 

On Sarmatians settled by Marcus Aurelius in Britain see I. A. Rich- 
mond, J. R.S., XXXV_ (1945), pp. 15-29. This does not prove depopu- 
lation in the island any more than the settlement of Brittones on the 
continent a generation earlier indicates overpopulation. On the cohortes 
Aureliae probably raised during the war see A. von Premerstein and N. 
Vuli¢, Jahreshefte, I1I (1900), Beiblatt, pp. 151-2; W. Wagner, Die 
Dislokation der rémischen Auviliarformationen .. (Berlin, 1938), pp. 
108-9, 129-32, 179-80, 182. The explanation that Wagner, p. 182, offers 
for the cohortes Sacorum is doubtful; cf. Alféldi, Zu den Schicksalen 


Siebenburgens, p. 76. 
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present they contribute disappointingly little. We must rely 
primarily on the literary sources. An examination of them shows 
that the most striking, sweeping statements about the plague are 
found in fourth or fifth century writers. This may be largely 
explained by the fact that we have no earlier accounts of the 
period that are intact, but passages in several contemporaries or 
near-contemporaries make it harder to accept the statements of 
Eutropius and Orosius as they stand. One may suspect that 
the fame of the plague is owing in part to accident and, even 
more, to exaggeration. For example, if Galen had lived under 
Augustus,”?7 Nero,’® Titus,” or possibly Hadrian and had 
described one of the epidemics which occurred in their reigns, 
modern histories of medicine would include another section and 
another great plague, and that under Marcus Aurelius would be 
less conspicuous. As it is, it often follows directly after the 
Thucydidean plague as if no other had intervened. The interests 
of historians and biographers, on whom we largely depend, sug- 
gest that not nearly as much would have been made of the plague 
if it had not been connected with major wars, in which emperors 
took command, and if it had not affected Rome itself. One 
obviously should hesitate before accepting literally all of their 
statements about Verus’ campaign and the pestilence that fol- 
lowed. A good deal of rhetoric and exaggeration must be 
suspected in those who wrote the first accounts; certainly one 
would assume so after reading Fronto and Lucian. Some of the 
later writers depending on them were probably no more re- 
strained.** Orosius, in particular, does not deserve implicit trust. 


77 Dio Cassius, LIII, 33, 4: LIV, 1, 2 (B.C. 23-22). 

78 Tacitus, Ann., XVI, 13: ... omne mortalium genus vis pestilentiae 
depopulabatur. ... domus corporibus exanimis, itinera funeribus com- 
plebantur; non sexus, non aetas periculo vacua; servitia perinde et 
ingenua plebes raptim extingui, inter coniugum et liberorum lamenta, 
qui dum adsident, dum deflent, saepe eodem rogo cremabantur. equitum 
senatorumque interitus, quamvis promiscui, minus flebiles erant, tam- 
quam communi mortalitate saevitiam principis praevenirent. Cf. Suet., 
Nero, 39, 1. 

79 Suet., Tit., 8, 3: ... pestilentia quanta non temere alias. Cf. Dio 
Cassius, LXVII, 23, 5. 

A., Hadr., 21, 5. 

81Tt is worth noting that the Historia Augusta, with its more circum- 
stantial account, is really less extravagant than Eutropius or Jerome, 
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Descriptions of pestilence in any period are likely to be highly 
colored and extravagant.®? Like battles, they tempt writers to 
display their talents and make the most of their material, follow- 
ing established patterns. If the passages in the Historia Augusta, 
for instance, are compared with that cited from Tacitus (n. 78), 
there may seem to be less reason to regard the later epidemic as 
unique in character and its effects. 

Nevertheless, after making due allowance for distortion and 
rhetorical convention, it is quite clear that there was a great 
and destructive epidemic under Marcus Aurelius. It seems 
probable, though by no means certain, that it caused more deaths 
than any other epidemic during the Empire before the middle of 
the third century.** On the other hand, infectious diseases were 
undoubtedly a very important factor in the high death rate of 
the ancient world in all periods. Great epidemics were nothing 
new. A reader of Livy, for example, will have the impression, 
probably quite correct, that the Roman Republic developed and 
expanded during a constant succession of pestilences.** 


not to mention Orosius (cf. n. 31). Careless compression, their own or 
their sources’, may help explain the exaggerated, sweeping statements 
found in the late compendia. 

8° They tend to sound very much alike, just as descriptions of battles 
do, or just as plague scenes in paintings are likely to resemble one 
another. One could probably collect from historians a considerable 
number of plagues, each of which was described as the greatest up 
to that time. A few examples are Dion. Hal., Ant., X, 53 (451 B.C.) ; 
Zosimus, I, 26 (Gallus) and 37 (Gallienus). Cf. Dio and Suetonius 
above, nn, 21 and 79. They had of course a conspicuous model in 
Thucydides, II, 47, 3. Apparently no one, not even Orosius, is recorded 
as having made such a statement about the plague under Marcus 
Aurelius, at least until modern times. 

83 It is natural to assume that the losses from epidemics were greater 
from 165 to 190 than from 65 to 90, since we have good evidence that 
those in the later period were wide-spread and protracted. But there 
seem also to have been wide-spread epidemics under Domitian (Dio 
Cassius, LXVII, 11), and those cited above in nn. 78 and 79 need not 
have been confined to Italy. There was disease during the Jewish War 
in Palestine (e.g. Josephus, B.J., IV, 361), which of course otherwise 
involved heavy loss of life. 

*¢ Dionysius in the passage cited in n. 82 informs us that nearly all 
the slaves and about half the citizens died. In the second century, 
where one can have more faith in his sources, Livy speaks of pestilence 
in XXXIX, 41; XL, 19, 6-8 and 36, 13-37, 7; XLI, 21, 5-10. There was 
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The essential question is how many died in the plague under 
Marcus Aurelius. It has been compared in its o“ects with the 
Black Death. Vastly more is known about this, though its 
dimensions and consequences remain a matter of controversy. 
One estimate, lower than many, is that about twenty percent of 
the population of England died of it during the three years 
1348-1350, and that by 1400 the population had been reduced 
by half.®*° Are we justified in assuming that anything like twenty 
percent of the population of the Roman Empire, beyond the 
ordinary mortality of these years, were lost because of plague 
during any three years of Marcus Aurelius’ reign, or during 
all of it? One percent, on a low estimate of the total population, 
would allow for at least 500,000 deaths; and two percent, a 
million deaths. I do not see that there is necessity or authority 
for assuming that there were more. The one pertinent figure that 
we have is Dio’s two thousand a day ** in Rome in 189 in an 
outbreak described as greater than any earlier one known to 
him, which certainly should include that under Marcus Aurelius. 
Until much more substantial evidence is presented, there seems 
insufficient reason for concluding that the plague was really com- 
parable to the Black Death in its severity and its demographic 
effects and was a major turning point in Roman history. Per- 
haps it is unfair to maintain that the burden of proof rests on 
those who stress its importance, but it does seem reasonable that 
proof should be provided before unique disasters, extraordinary 


oceasionally difficulty as a result in filling quotas for military service. 
As is well known, the state religion provided various means for dealing 
with epidemics; see e.g. J. Gagé, Apollon Romain (Paris, 1955), pp. 
69-83, 148. 

85 J. C. Russell, Speculum, XX (1945), p. 158, n. 1 and p. 167. The 
article is cited by Boak, who in general follows Russell as his authority 
for the period, for good reasons. See now Russell’s “ Late Ancient and 
Medieval Population,” Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., XLVIII, 3 (1958). He 
discusses our epidemic briefly on p. 37. 

86 Higher, if perhaps more doubtful, figures are found: 10,000 a day 
for many days in Rome under Vespasian (Hieron., Chron., p. 188 h 
Helm; perhaps the date is wrong and this refers to the epidemic under 
Titus) ; 5,000 a day under Gallienus (S. H. A., Gall., 5, 5) ; 10,000 a day 
in Constantinople under Justinian (Procop., Bell. Pers., II, 23, 2). 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, I*°, pp. 30-1 mentions a number of other 
pestilences recorded for Rome itself during the Empire from Augustus 
on and compares figures in more recent times. 
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developments, and basic changes in fundamental patterns are 
accepted. The “decline” of the Empire may well have been 
under way by Marcus Aurelius’ time; from several points of 
view it can be argued that it was. But even if one agrees that 
depopulation became an important aspect of the process in the 
third century and later, he may doubt whether this plague 
contributed significantly and was a decisive factor in a long 
continuing development. 


J. F. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 
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LATENT TRAGEDY IN AENEID VII, 1-285. 


The time-honored statement that the first six books of the 
Aeneid are Vergil’s Odyssey, the second six his Jliad, carries 
an unfortunate suggestion that his epic has only chronological 
unity. More courteously, recent scholarship has tended to show 
the integrity of Vergil’s imagination. In 1950 Péschl brilliantly 
demonstrated the metaphorical unity of the Aeneid by tracing 
certain major themes through related symbols and representative 
figures ; for instance, Dido and Turnus exhibit a similar rebellion 
of passion against reason.” Along more structural lines, Duck- 
worth’s two complementary divisions of the Aeneid, into halves, 
“with an alternating rise and fall of tension and with each bouk 
of the second panel balancing that of the first” (I-VII, L- 
VIII, etc.), and into thirds (I-IV, V-VIII, IX-XII), have 
helped break down the barrier imagined by many readers between 
VI, 901 and VII, 1. Both approaches, the synthesizing and 


* The following commentaries will be referred to: Servii Grammatici 
qui feruntur in Vergilii Aeneidos Libros VI-VIII, recensuit G. Thilo 
(Leipzig, 1883); G. Gossrau, Publii Vergilii Maronis Aeneis (Quedlin- 
burg, 1876); K. Kappes, Vergils Aeneide III (2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1877) ; 
C. Anthon-W. Trollope, The Aeneid of Virgil (London, 1881) ; J. Coning- 
ton, P. Vergili Maronis Opera III (3d ed., London, 1883); J. Henry, 
Aeneidea III (Dubln, 1889); J. Mackail, The Aeneid (Oxford, 1930). 
The text used is that of F. Hirtzel (Oxford, 1900). 

The Iliad—Odyssey distinction must have been a commonplace of 
Roman schoolteachers, as of their successors; cf. Servius ap. Thilo, 
p. 124: ut et in principio diximus, in duas partes hoc opus divisum est: 
nam primi sex ad imaginem Odyssiae dicti sunt, quos personarum et 
adlocutionum varietate constat esse graviores, hi autem sex ad imaginem 
Iliados dicti sunt, qui in negotiis validiores sunt. 

?V. Poschl, Die Dichtkunst Vergils (Vienna, 1950), sees the Aeneid 
as presenting a conflict on three levels—individual, political, and cosmic 
—between the forces of light and darkness, idea and passion, order 
and chaos, spirit and nature; thus Jupiter is opposed to Juno, Augustus 
to Antonius, Aeneas to Dido and Turnus, and (p. 41) “in the two 
parts of the Aeneid Iliad and Odyssey are bound together in a higher 
unity.” Péschl also draws specific parallels (pp. 214 ff.) between the 
tragedy of Dido and that of Turnus. His great predecessor, R. Heinze, 
in his Vergils Epische Technik (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 425-50, tended to 
emphasize the unity of particular books and sections of books, and of 
the groups I-VI and VII-XII, at the expense of the whole. 

* For the division into halves, see G. Duckworth, “ The Architecture 
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the analytical, show Vergil’s maius opus, Books VII-XII, to be, 
not a new and separate work, but rather an extension in larger 
letters (to use the Platonic metaphor) of Books I-VI.* The 
present paper will demonstrate the intricate relationship of VII, 
1-285 both to Book I in particular and to the block, I-IV, in 
general. By this view VII becomes, like VI, a key book, pointing 
both backwards, to Troy and Carthage, and forwards, to the 
Latin wars, the death of Turnus, and the future greatness of 
Rome.° 

Aeneid, VII, 1-285 is generally considered the calm before 
the storm. Aeneas, his Trojans, and the Latins enjoy an apparent 
respite from troubles before Juno’s arrival (line 286).° But 
Juno is no dea ex machina, and the storm which she conjures 
up would be dramatically unconvincing were we not prepared 


of the Aeneid,” A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 1-15, expanding and refining 
a suggestion of R. Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 139-40; for specific correspondences 
between Books I and VII, see note 7, below. For the division into thirds, 
see G. Duckworth, “The Aeneid as a Trilogy,” T.A.P.A., LXXXVIII 
(1957), pp. 1-10 (following suggestions of various other scholars; 
cf. p. 4, notes 13-15). Duckworth preferred (pp. 4-5) to characterize 
the three parts as tragedy of Dido—destiny of Rome (epic core)— 
tragedy of Turnus, rather than, as Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), 
p. 279, had suggested, dark—light—dark. The idea of a “trilogy” is 
strongly supported by B. Fenik, “ Parallelism of Theme and Imagery 
in Aeneid II and IV,” A.J. P., LXXX (1959), pp. 1-24, who demon- 
strates the close unity of I-IV through the figure of Aeneas, the theme 
of tragedy and deceit, various images and symbols, and parallelism 
between the fates of Dido and Priam. The present paper will show 
Vergil’s methods in relating VII, 1-285 to I-IV to be similar. 

* Just so, Verg., Ecl., 4, 1, paulo maiora canamus, heralds the extension 
and glorification of the pastoral world, not its abandonment. 

5 W. Camps, “ A Note on the Structure of the Aeneid,” C.Q., n.s. IV 
(1954), pp. 214-15, argues that the centre of the Aeneid lies in VII, 
25-285: “at the point thus emphasized by the poet we are invited to 
look both backward and forward.” But the same might be said of 
Books VI or V or VIII, any one of which is, in a sense, a “ keystone 
book ”; ef. E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), p. 380, on the unifying function of Book VI. 

° Even Heinze, op. cit, (note 2, above), p. 318, tends to overemphasize 
the shock-value of the peripeteia in VII, 286 at the expense of its 
motivation in VII, 1-285; his remark (p. 326) that Iris and Juturna 
are only sparks to light psychologically prepared fires in V and XII 
applies equally well to Juno and Allecto. 
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for it by a complex foreshadowing of tragedy in Latium. First, 
a sense of foreboding hangs over Aeneas’ arrival. Secondly, the 
invocation to Erato (VII, 37-44) recalls and directly reaffirms 
earlier prophecies of the Latin war. Thirdly, the obscure situa- 
tion of Latium is associated with the known tragedies of Troy 
and Carthage through parallelism of incident: the happy landing 
of the Trojans, their feasting at night and exploration at dawn, 
the embassy, the address of Ilioneus, the monarch’s kindly 
welcome, and the exchange of gifts, all have tragic connotations 
from Books I and II.7 Fourthly, Latinus is associated with 
Dido and Priam, Lavinia with Dido and Helen, and Latium 
with Carthage and Troy, by means of an elaborate symbolic 
web of verbal and imagistic echoes from Books I-IV.® 


1. The Landing 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius breaks neatly into 
two halves. At the end of Book 2 Jason lands at Phasos, and 
Book 8 starts afresh with an invocation to Erato. For better 
continuity Vergil saves Aeneas’ arrival at the Tiber’s mouth 
until Book VII. Just before he traverses the last, moonlit lap 
of his journey, his old nurse, Caieta, dies; one feels that she, 
like Palinurus and Misenus, is a kind of scapegoat for his 
success, and her loss a part of the heavy cost of fame to come.’ 


7 Of these parallels, most commentators noticed only the two temples 
and the reappearance of Ilioneus (cf. Gossrau, p. 345; Kappes, p. 71; 
Anthon-Trollope, p. 369) ; but Conington, pp. 12-27, further noted the 
parallelism of the speeches, the association of kingdoms offered, and 
the gifts. Some specific correspondences between I and VII were 
observed, but not elaborated on, by E. Fraenkel, “Some Aspects of 
the Structure of Aeneid VII,” J. R.S., XXXV (1945), p. 3, and Péschl, 
op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 47-51. Duckworth, “ Architecture ” (note 3, 
above), p. 12, notes the parallelism of the Trojans’ arrival in a strange 
land; their being already known; friendship offered; Ilioneus the 
spokesman, and omens and prophecies aiding their reception. 

8 Vergil is here building upon his earlier association in I-IV of Priam 
and Dido, Troy and Carthage, for which see Fenik, op. cit. (note 3, 
above), pp. 18-21. 

® Fraenkel, op. cit. (note 7, above), p. 2, finds the lines about Caieta 
expressive of “ the two souls within the poet’s breast: while the Italian 
patriot rejoices at the long and glorious history of his country’s towns 
and monuments... the sage .. . strikes a note of mellow resignation.” 
Henry, pp. 465-6, seems correct in seeing in si qua est ea gloria a depre- 
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Also troubling is the appearance of Circe.*° Her animals are 
not the tame ones seen by Odysseus; from a safe distance, Aeneas 
hears them snorting and growling and roaring, for to Vergil their 
brutalization is only an outward sign of the mastery that passion 
has over its slaves. Eluded but never really solved, the problem 
of dehumanizing passion re-awaits Aeneas. 

Nowhere in the Aeneid is there a more joyful scene than 
Aeneas’ sailing into Tiber in a glowing dawn to the accompani- 
ment of a choir of birds. At last he has reached the promised 
land where “ the fates hold out a quiet resting-place ” (I, 205-6). 
Yet there is latent symbolism of war in his entering the dark 
womb of the river (fluminis alveo ... fluvio succedit opaco). 
The metaphor becomes more explicit later, when Juno describes 
the advent of the Trojans (VII, 303) : optato conduntur Tiburts 
alveo. The two spheres of meaning of condere, “to bury” and 
“to found,” interpenetrate each other throughout the Aeneid: 
conduntur alveo calls to mind the Greek warriors hidden in the 
womb of the Trojan horse, which gives birth through them to 
the destruction of Troy; this destruction in turn is parent to 
the greatness of Rome (condere urbem).1* The divine economy 
provides for an isonomic balance of creation and destruction: 
for one nation to rise and one man to succeed, other nations 
and men must fall and die.*? Since, therefore, the symbolic 


ciation of fame in relation to the dead. Also, if Caieta was the nurse 
of Aeneas, her death adds to the growing loneliness of his maturing. 

10 F, Eichhoff, Etudes Grecques sur Virgile (Paris, 1825), p. 5, notes 
the fusion of Circe and Calypso in Vergil’s picture. Conington, p. 3, 
remarks on the difference between these wild animals, including bears 
and boars, and those tamed by Circe in the Odyssey. For the allegorical 
interpretation of Circe as a meretria or figure of triumphant sensuality, 
see Hor., Hpist., I, 2, 24-7. 

11 Cf, IX, 152, nec equi caeco condemur in alvo, which marks the 
connection between Aeneas’ activities in Latium and the Trojan horse 
pregnant with armed men (II, 38, 52, 238, 243, 258-9, 328-9) ; compare 
also the gremium-imagery (note 25, below), III, 94-6, and 509, sternimur 
optatae gremio telluris. 

138 A key principle of the Aeneid, isonomia deserves more attention 
than it has received. Vergil is indebted for its use to Lucretius, in whose 
epic the apparent mutability of creation and destruction is ultimately 
founded on the orderly laws of nature. More easily seen in the Georgics 
than in the Aeneid, this isonomia is only part of what R. Brooks, 
“ Discolor Aura,” A.J. P., UXXIV (1953), p. 263, calls “ that particular 
dualism which is the essence of the Aeneid.” 
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conception of Rome threatens ancient Latium, Aeneas’ arrival 
can hardly be innocuous, and he himself may be cast shortly as 
a treacherous invader. 

Only now, in shocking contrast to Aeneas’ peaceful landing, 
but not to its implicit symbolism, comes the direct statement of 
war in Vergil’s invocation (VII, 37-44) : 


Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora, rerum 
quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, advena classem 
cum primum Ausoniis exercitus appulit oris, 
expediam, et primae revocabo exordia pugnae. 
Tu vatem, tu, diva, mone. Dicam horrida bella, 
dicam acies actosque animis in funera reges, 
Tyrrhenamque manum totamque sub arma coactam 
Hesperiam.7® 


To understand this proem we must think backwards. Lines 41-4 
recall prophecies and hints by Jove (I, 263-4), Helenus (III, 
458), Dido (IV, 615-20), and Anchises (III, 537-43, V, 730-1, 
VI, 890-2), but more precisely, horrida bella echoes the Sibylline 
prophecy (VI, 83-4): 
bella, horrida bella 
et Thybrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno. 


There will be a second Simois and Xanthus, said the Sibyl; 
new Greek camps, another Achilles goddess-born; Juno will 
never let the Trojans out of her sight; Aeneas will be a helpless 
suppliant; and (VI, 93-4): 


causa mali tanti coniunx iterum hospita Teucris 
externique iterum thalami. 


The projected marriage-alliance between Aeneas and Lavinia 
will provide the fuel for Juno to kindle into a raging fire. By 
cruel illogic, Aeneas will be viewed both as an invader, with 


18 Tempora (on which rerum does not depend; cf. Henry, pp. 479-81) 
deserves further comment. Latinus rules, like Saturn, in peace and 
tranquillity (VII, 202-4; ef. VIII, 324-5), almost in a kind of lingering 
Golden Age; cf. K. Reckford, “Some Appearances of the Golden Age,” 
C.J., LIV (1958), pp. 84-5. But Aeneas is proclaimed of the stock of 
Jove (VII, 219-20), and Jove expelled Saturn from Olympus (VIII, 
319-20) and, for Stoic reasons, put an end to the Golden Age on earth 
(G., I, 121 ff.). However, Aeneas at times prefigures Augustus, who will 
restore the Golden Age (I, 291-6; VI, 791-4). 
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his advena exercitus, and as a second Paris, a treacherous cause 
of war; and the innocent maiden, Lavinia, will be forced into 
the role of a second Helen, to destroy Latwwm antiquum as Troy, 
that urbs antiqua (II, 363), was destroyed.1* More recently, 
Dido’s love for Aeneas had symbolically engulfed Carthage in 
flames, having first unfortified it (IV, 86-8) : 


Non coeptae adsurgunt turres, non arma iuventus 
exercet portusve aut propugnacula bello 
tuta parant.... 


Dido also was a contunx hospita Teucris, and we shall see how 
Vergil calls upon the tragedy of love in Books I and IV to 
enrich and deepen the tragedy of impending war in Book VII. 
Surely Vergil’s invocation of Erato, the Muse of love, was no 
idle borrowing from Apollonius; is it not rather a two-way 
signpost, pointing backwards to the road taken (Troy and 
Carthage) and forwards to that lying ahead? ?® 


2. Latinus and Lavinia 


At the time of Aeneas’ arrival Latium is almost anachron- 
istically at peace. Latinus and his people hold to Saturnian 


Anderson, “Vergil’s Second Iliad,” T.A.P.A., LXXXVIII 
(1957), pp. 17-30, shows how Juno, Turnus, and Amata are self-deceived 
in thinking that the pattern of the Trojan War is repeating itself, and 
so in associating Aeneas with Paris (or Hector) and Turnus with 
Menelaus and Achilles; ironically, as it turns out, the Italian forces 
will fail like the Trojans, Turnus like Paris and Hector, Amata like 
Hecuba, Latinus like Priam; Aeneas will be the Achilles of the Sibyl’s 
ambiguous prophecy (VI, 89-90). The total destruction of Troy is 
symbolically concluded—in the death of Turnus! 

18 Most commentators have followed the opinion of Servius ap. Thilo, 
p. 129; pro Calliope vel pro qualicunque Musa ponit. See, however, 
Anthon, p. 358: “The Muse of amatory poetry is invoked .. . in allu- 
sion, probably, to the union of Aeneas and Lavinia, on which turns 
the dénouement of the poem.” This idea is considered but rejected by 
Conington, p. 5. F. Todd, “ Virgil’s Invocation of Erato,” C. R., XLV 
(1931), pp. 46-8, saw that Vergil called upon Erato to tell “the love- 
story of Lavinia and Turnus and Aeneas,” but he wrongly disassociates 
her from the horrida bella in so far as her special function is concerned. 
On the tragic associations of passion for Vergil see W. Jackson-Knight, 
Roman Vergil (London, 1944), p. 114, and Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, 
above), p. 120. 
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ways (VII, 203-4), but Jupiter has long since ascended the 
throne of Olympus. Politically, Latinus’ rule is unstable, for 
his son died young and all now depends upon his only daughter: 
tantas servabat filia sedes.1® Like Dido, Lavinia is beset by 
suitors. Outstanding among these is Turnus, for whom the royal 
queen already has an unbridled passion (suggested in VII, 56-7). 
Alone in Latium Turnus is potens, and he is cast as Aeneas’ 
rival. 

The natural compact between Latinus and Turnus is fore- 
stalled by the gods, upon whom therefore falls some responsibility 
for what follows. At the sacred laurel (Priam had one also) 
and at the altar divine portents appear. The reader of Aeneid 
I-VI hardly requires an official interpretation. The swarm of 
bees settling on the laurel is both a favorable and an unfavorable 
omen: it signifies the ascendancy and triumph of Roman civiliza- 
tion and the invasion of Latium by foreigners from across the 
sea.17 As Henry showed, it may also suggest “that Latinus and 
his Latins would be driven out of their settlement of Laurentum 
by strangers, as bees are driven out of their hive.” The image 
recalls those happy, busy bees, Dido’s subjects, who were sym- 
bolically invaded by the Trojans; soon war will smoke out the 
bees of Latium (XII, 587-92). The portent is therefore isonomic, 
reflecting the fatal necessity that creation be balanced by 
destruction. 

The fire-portent has a similar meaning (VII, 71-80) : 


Praeterea, castis adolet dum altaria taedis, 

et iuxta genitorem adstat Lavinia virgo, 

visa, nefas, longis comprendere crinibus ignem 
atque omnem ornatum flamma crepitante cremari, 


16 Vergil here dispenses with a tradition according to which Amata 
killed or blinded her two sons because they favored Lavinia’s marriage 
to Aeneas; ef. Servius ap. Thilo, p. 130. Tantas servabat filia sedes 
might perhaps suggest to the Roman reader the problem of the Succes- 
sion at home: Augustus too had only one daughter! But one partial 
allusion does not make an allegory. 

17 For the bees as a favorable or unfavorable omen, see H. Boas, 
Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium (Amsterdam, 1938), pp. 135-7. As Gossrau, 
p. 335, noticed, Vergil’s language in VII, 65-6, liquidum trans aethera 
vectae obsedere apicem, supports the Latins’ interpretation of the bees 
(68-70) as invaders from across the sea. For the bees driven out of the 
hive, see Henry, p. 485. 
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regalisque accensa comas, accensa coronam 
insignem gemmis; tum fumida lumine fulvo 
involvi ac totis Volcanum spargere tectis. 

Id vero horrendum ac visu mirabile ferri: 
namque fore illustrem fama fatisque canebant 
ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum. 


This flame is clearly akin to the one atop Iulus’ head in II, 
681-6, a symbol of the destined greatness of Rome and the 
Julian race that would spring from the ashes of Troy: 


namque manus inter maestorumque ora parentum 
ecce levis summo de vertice visus [uli 

fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et circum tempera pasci. 
Nos pavidi trepidare metu crinemque flagrantem 
excutere et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignis.*® 


But Lavinia’s flame is less optimistic in its symbolism. Instead 
of light, it gives off a dark smoke; it is violent rather than 
holy ; and far from licking her hand gently, it seems to “con- 
sume ” the princess and to spread uncontrollably throughout the 
palace. Clearly, Vergil means to emphasize the destructive aspect 
of the portent; it is reminiscent of the hidden fires earlier ex- 
ternalized in the burning of Troy and in Dido’s funeral pyre. 
Furthermore, the language here employed alludes unmistakably 
to Euripides’ Medea, in which Creon’s daughter and the king 
himself are consumed by the fiery robe and crown sent to the 
princess by Medea as a wedding gift of vengeance and destruc- 
tion.'® Not only, then, as the Latin interpreters perceive, is 


18 B, Knox, “The Serpent and the Flame,” A.J.P., LXXI (1950), 
pp. 380, 395-7, showed that the flame on Iulus’ head (II, 681-6) was 
the ultimate and most definitive appearance of the serpent-image per- 
vading Book II, until then purely a symbol of destruction: light-giving, 
harmless and holy, “the flame ... is a portent of Troy’s rebirth,” and 
Jupiter himself confirms this interpretation by thunder and a shooting 
star. Note the contrast between the flames of II, 681-6 and VII, 71-80: 
nefas vs. sanctos, fumida lumine vs. fundere lumen; cremari, accensa, 
involvi vs. innowxia, mollis, lambere. 

1° See the messenger’s speech in Eur., Medea, 1136-1230; I noted the 
parallel independently of Eichhoff, op. cit, (note 10, above), p. 10. 
Vergil borrows the burning of head and body by the ornatus (kosmos) 
and corona (stephanos) ; the crown is thus poetic in origin, not Etruscan, 
as Boas, op. cit. (note 17, above), p. 172, thinks. VII, 78 translates 
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glory for Lavinia counterbalanced by war for the Latin nation, 
but also, as we know from Books I-IV, the rise of Rome must 
be offset by the fall of other nations and by every kind of 
individual sacrifice and loss. It is as though the vengeful ghost 
of Dido, and behind her the ghosts of fallen Carthage and fallen 
Troy, were hovering over Lavinia and Latium, waiting for destiny 
to repeat itself. 

The meaning of the two equivocal portents is confirmed by 
an ambiguous oracle of Faunus (VII, 96-9) : 


‘Ne pete conubiis natam sociare Latinis, 
o mea progenies, thalamis neu crede paratis: 
externi venient generi, qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant.. .’ 


Sanguts here denotes the Roman progeny of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
culminating in the divine Caesars.?° But at the same time it 
suggests the bloodshed (line 318, sanguine Troiano et Rutulo) 
necessitated by the creation of Roman glory. And thalamis neu 
crede paratis may hint, not only that the Turnus-Lavinia 
marriage is no longer a reasonable prospect, but also that there 
is something deceptive about the substitute marriage proffered 
by the gods themselves: it will produce unimaginable destruction. 


3. Aeneas 


The scene now reverts to the Trojans, but not before Fama 
has been loosed again (104-5), still the malignant parasite that 
preys on reputation. Vergil has Fama in mind when, in line 105, 


Medea 1202, transposing the two halves of the verse. Vergil suggests 
the father’s involvement by iuxta genitorem and the downfall of the 
house by spargere tectis, whereas Euripides has a “stream” of fire. 
The fact that the hubristic pride of Creon’s daughter is not to be found 
in Lavinia makes her fate all the more dreadful. 

8° Like the comet in II, 692-700, in astra alludes to the apotheosis 
of Julius Caesar and perhaps also to the expected apotheosis of 
Augustus; cf, I, 259-60, 287, IX, 641-2, XII, 794-5, and especially the 
confirmation of the creative-fire portent in VIII, 680-1: 

geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 

But the flame of Aeneas’ triumph, springing from the apex of his helm, 
appears to the Latins as a bloody comet or disease-bringing star (X, 
261-75). 
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he describes the Trojans as Laomedontia pubes, King Laomedon 
embodying the treachery of which enemies would like to convict 
Aeneas. Once previously the Trojans were characterized as 
“children of Laomedon,” by the Harpy Celaeno, who foretold 
their “eating of the tables.” 24 Aeneas had prayed to Jupiter 
to render the portent harmless, Helenus had given reassurances, 
and seemingly, Aeneas’ prayer is answered in the episode of the 
cake-plates and the laughter of Ascanius; yet how account for 
the tone of VII, 112-15, 


Consumptis hic forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi 
et violare manu malisque audacibus orbem 
fatalis crusti patulis nec parcere quadris... ? 


Why is the nullification of Celaeno’s threat described in terms 
better applied to some major sacrilege, like the slaying of the 
cattle of the Sun by Odysseus’ crew? 

Once more Aeneas prays: to the local nymphs (as did 
Odysseus), to Earth, the unknown rivers of Italy, Night and 
her stars, Idaean Jove, Cybele, and “ the two parents in heaven 
and in Erebus” (or does duplicis parentis suggest deception ?). 
The juxtaposition, Tellurem Nymphasque, is rather unfortunate, 
recalling Dido’s naturally sanctified “marriage” to Aeneas 
(IV, 165-8). The auspicium sent by Jupiter is clear enough: 
thunder and a blazing cloud portend success for the Trojan 
cause, but success in war, not in peace.*? The light of revelation 
is confined to a cloudy background, and the lightning-fire that 
favors Aeneas will be shown in Books IX-XII to be capable of 


*1Celaeno knew more than she was telling. Her sarcastic words to 
the Trojans perhaps had hidden reference to Latium (III, 248-9): 
Laomedontiadae, bellumne inferre paratis 
et patrio Harpyias insontis pellere regno? 
Moreover, she reveals herself as furiarum maxima and as such is not 
unrelated to Tisiphone and Allecto; is it she who tortures sinners in 
Tartarus (VI, 605-7) ? 

22 The lightning takes on the specific form of blazing arms in VIII, 
528-9, to drive Aeneas into the role of the ferocious hero, In VIII, 
622-3 his breastplate is compared to a blazing cloud. See C. H. Whitman, 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 132 ff., 
on the symbolism of lightning-flashes and other fire-portents in the 
Iliad. 
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great destruction. One cannot, unfortunately, fight for sedes 
quietas and enjoy them too. 

As in Book I, the Trojans feast at night and explore the 
country at daybreak, and an embassy is sent, without Aeneas, 
to the reigning monarch. The description of the embassy as it 
sets out (154-5), 

ramis velatos Palladis omnis 
donaque ferre viro pacemque exposcere Teucris, 


carries suggestions of treachery, for the “ veiling,” the name of 
Pallas, and the bringing of gifts recall Greek wiles in Book IT. 
Aeneas is not, of course, a Sinon; he is forced into the role of 
deceiver against his will and, at first, without his knowledge. 
But while the embassy moves off in search of peace, he fortifies 
his first camp on Latin soil (157-9) : 


Ipse humili designat moenia fossa 
moliturque locum, primasque in litore sedes 
castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingit. 


From the sedes qutetae the little walls of Aeneas rise, humble 
(by transference of epithet) as the ditch around them; but the 
reader knows that they herald the longed-for aliae moenia Romae. 
Romulus slew Remus in defence of the sanctity of just such 
“ defenceless” walls. The juxtaposition of the wall-building 
and the lines about the embassy just preceding suggests that 
Aeneas’ walls are rising in direct opposition to the augusta 
moena of Latinus, and we know from Books I-IV that, accord- 
ing to the isonomic law of history, only one set of walls may 
prevail. Neptune overthrew the walls of Troy, which he himself 
had helped build, to make room for the Roman future; and 
the walls of Carthage, which Dido’s people had been erecting 
like so many happy bees, hung unfinished after the arrival- 
attack of Aeneas. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem! 


4. Aeneas (Ilioneus) and Latinus 


Vergil frequently represents the Latin war as being necessary 
to the conquest of savagery by civilization, a theme elaborately 
depicted in the story of Heracles’ victory over the monster Cacus 
(VIII, 193-267). But the war appears tragically wasteful for 
many reasons, and especially because Latium seems, at least in 
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the first third of Book VII, a civilized country as well as a 
peaceful one. The young Latins seen exercising outside the 
palace gate are like Aeneas’ own band of Trojan youths, and the 
temple of Picus anticipates, in its very Roman appearance, the 
forum of Augustus with its temple to Mars Ultor, which was 
under construction when Vergil was writing.*? The predicted 
ferocity of Italy is not yet apparent, although it is perhaps 
significant that Picus himself, the grandfather of Latinus, was 
transformed into a bird by Circe. 

Latinus is highly civilized, like Priam and Dido, with whom 
he is implicitly compared. A rex longaevus, like Priam, he sits 
like Dido on a throne in the midst of his temple-palace. Like 
Dido, he welcomes the stranger calmly and courteously; like 
her again, he has heard of Troy and the Trojans; he asks the 
reasons for their coming; he offers the sympathy of one not 
ignorant of misfortune, and he welcomes the Trojans as his 
guests: ne fugite hospitium. 

The following exchange of speeches and gifts is packed with 
tragic associations from Books I-IV. As before, Ilioneus presents 
himself as a suppliant (VII, 229-30): 


dis sedem exiguam patriis litusque rogamus 
innocuum et cunctis undamque auramque patentem. 


The irony is apparent to us but not to Latinus: the Trojans 
have not been uprooted so many times and pushed on so painfully 
towards Italy only to obtain an insignificant piece of shore. 
Aeneas is even now building his walls. Nor is their coming 
innocuous, despite the praised pietas of their leader (VII, 
231-40) : 


Non erimus regno indecores, nec vestra feretur 
fama levis tantique abolescet gratia facti, 

nec Troiam Ausonios gremio excepisse pigebit. 
Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem, 

sive fide seu quis bello est expertus et armis: 
multi nos populi, multae (ne temne, quod ultro 


28 For resemblances between the statues of VII, 170-89 and those 
placed in the forum of Augustus, still mainly in the planning stage, 
see H. T. Rowell, “ Vergil and the Forum of Augustus,” A.J. P., LXII 
(1948), pp. 261-76. Mackail, p. 265, notes that augustus appears twice 
in this section (lines 153, 170) and nowhere else in the Aeneid. 
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praeferimus manibus vittas ac verba precantia) 
et petiere sibi et voluere adiungere gentes; 

sed nos fata deum vestras exquirere terras 
imperiis egere suis.*4 


Ne temne, indeed! These lines recall by thematic echoes the 
promise that Aeneas made to Dido (I, 609), 


semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, 
and even more unmistakably (IV, 335), 
. . nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae. 


Dido’s fame, too, was not levis. The sexual metaphor implicit 
in gremio excepisse suggests her physical and emotional sur- 
render to Aeneas, brought on partly by her embrace (I, 718, 
gremio fovet) of Cupid disguised as Ascanius.?° This personal 
bond and what Dido regarded as her marriage to Aeneas were 
accompanied on the national level by her attempt to merge the 
two races of Trojans and Carthaginians (adiungere gentes) ; on 
both levels her hopes and those of Juno were frustrated, and 
implicit in her personal destruction was the fall of Carthage as 
a dominant nation.”* In the flickering light of these memories 
evoked by echoes of theme and sound, Ilioneus’ reference to 
the fidelity of Aeneas, as symbolized by deztra, is not entirely 
a happy one. Finally, imperus egere suis (an exact echo of 
VI, 463) reminds us of how Aeneas’ coming to Hesperia in- 
volved, by the “fates of the gods,” the desertion of Dido and 
her subsequent death.?’ 


*4 The promise of fama is ill-omened. Fama in Book IV was a catalyst 
of destruction, and Book VII opens with the theme of fame won through 
death; cf. note 9, above. 

25 Compare also I, 685, gremio accipiet, 

26 Henry, p. 523, notes the allusion in multi nos populi to Acestes and 
Dido. Juno had suggested joining Trojans and Carthaginians in peace 
through marriage (IV, 99-104, pactosque hymenaeos); Venus knew 
better (IV, 105-14). The parallel imagery of besieged queen—besieged 
town is discussed in relation to other “ amatory ” images by F. Newton, 
“ Recurrent Imagery in Aeneid IV,” T.A.P.A., LXXXVIII (1957), pp. 
31-43. Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 123-5 (and 125, note 1, on 
a parallel in Callimachus), also discusses the interdependence of the 
fates of Dido and Carthage. 

27 Conington, p. 27, catches the echo. 
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Our growing forebodings that history is repeating itself are 
strengthened by the description of the gifts sent to Latinus 
(VII, 243-8) : 


Dat tibi praeterea fortunae parva prioris 
munera, reliquias Troia ex ardente receptas. 

Hoc pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras, 

hoc Priami gestamen erat cum iura vocatis 
more daret populis, sceptrumque sacerque tiaras 
Iliadumque labor vestes. 


In these gifts we may sense a multiple warning. First, after 
the episode of the wooden horse, any gifts offered by one people 
to another should be suspect. Secondly, the libation-cup, sceptre, 
tiara, and robes once worn by Priam may carry with them some- 
thing of Priam’s particular fate, great glory and happiness 
ending in ruin and despair. Thirdly, we might recall the gifts 
brought by Cupid to Dido (I, 647-56), 


munera praeterea Iliacis erepta ruinis, 


a robe stiff with gold and an embroidered veil, both worn by 
Helen (!), a sceptre of Ilione, a necklace, and a jeweled, golden 
crown.*® Like Creon’s daughter, Dido was “ enflamed ” by these 
gifts, according to the orders of Venus (I, 659-60) : 


donisque furentem 
incendat reginam atque ossibus implicet ignem.”® 


It follows that, just as a Greek gift spelt ruin for Priam and 
Troy, and Trojan and Greek gifts contributed to the fall of Dido 
and Carthage, so the gifts here offered to Latinus conceal the 
destructive flames “escaped ” at Troy (and Carthage). 
Latinus does not answer Ilioneus at once. He bends his head 
in meditation, pondering the fate of his daughter and the por- 


28 The description of the ornatus includes a subtle warning to Dido 
(I, 650-2) : 
ornatus Argivae Helenae, quos illa Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque hymenaeos, 
extulerat. ... 
As Helen destroyed Troy by “a marriage not allowed,” so Dido will 
destroy Carthage. For the parallelism, see also Péschl, op, cit, (note 2, 
above), p. 243, and Fenik, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 21. 
2° As in Medea, the gifts are brought by the hand of a child. Compare 
the flame-gift imagery of I, 673-4 and 713-14. 
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tents of the gods. When he prays to the gods to confirm their 
omens, he casts partial responsibility for what follows upon them. 
Only then does he assent. Like Dido, he expresses a desire that 
Aeneas himself come (si iuwngi hospitio properat—the double 
marriage again!), and like Alcinous, he offers his daughter to 
the stranger.*° He also sends him gifts. Dido, it will be remem- 
bered, sent animals to the Trojan ships (1, 633-6). Latinus 
gives the Trojans white horses, picked from the royal three 
hundred, with a special pair, of divine origin, for Aeneas. 
Another ambivalent portent! On the one hand, the three hun- 
dred white horses symbolically complement the thirty white pigs 
that Aeneas will meet (VIII, 81-3); pigs and horses together 
stand for the thirty years of Ascanius’ destined reign and the 
three hundred years’ rule of the kings of Alba Longa, the 
descendants of Aeneas and Lavinia.*! But a horse’s head buried 
in Carthage was Juno’s sign of victory in war (I, 443-5), and 
white horses were seen by Anchises as a portent of war as well 
as a sign of peace (III, 539-43). The pair given to Aeneas 
are far from tame. They breathe fire, a sign of victory; they 
are descended from heavenly stock “stolen” from the Sun-god 
by Circe. This is, not so coincidentally, the third appearance 
of that witch in VII, 1-285; and it may be significant that 
Aeneas will receive a present from her hands, however indirectly. 
Once war commences, will he keep control of his passions? 
The first part of Book VII now concludes (284-5) : 


Talibus Aeneadae donis dictisque Latini 
sublimes in equis redeunt pacemque reportant. 


A few last ironies have been added. Does talibus . . . suggest 
the famous earlier lines (II, 195-6), 


Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
credita res... ? 


Troy was taken by god-prospered guile, not by the strength of 


8° With his usual keen ear, Hichhoff, op. cit. (note 10, above), p. 22, 
caught the resemblance of VII, 268-70 to Od., VII, 311 ff.; so also: 
Gossrau, p. 348. Like Nausicaa, Dido was earlier compared to Diana 
(I, 496-503) ; cf. Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 101-13. 

81 The white pigs of III, 388-93 and VIII, 81-3 are symbols of creative 
fertility without the concomitant destructive possibilities of the white 


horses. 
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men. The followers of Aeneas are puffed up, sublimes, by gifts 
and words of whose tragic implications they are unaware; they 
only carry back a semblance of peace on their now Trojan horses. 


The stage is now set—all the props are ready—for the entrance 
of that actress whose malevolent presence we have sensed behind 
the scenes, withheld for the sake of dramatic suspense. Wrath 
and rhetoric follow. At the end of her soliloquy, Juno sums 
up her dread purpose in words which explicitly draw together 
some of the principal metaphors already noted (VII, 317-22) : 


Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suorum: 
sanguine Troiano et Rutulo dotabere, virgo, 

et Bellona manet te pronuba. Nec face tantum 
Cisseis praegnas ignis enixa iugalis; 

quin idem Veneri partus suus et Paris alter, 
funestaeque iterum recidiva in Pergama taedae.*” 


Her plan is twofold. First, the marriage of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
the foundation of the Roman race, will be a source of almost 
total destruction. There is little doubt about this sanguwis, blood 
spilt as the marriage-price, the penalty for trying to unite 
(coeant) the two nations. It is an ironic commentary on the 
isonomic movement of fate that Venus, the divine figure of 
creativity, gives birth here to the flame of destruction.** Still 
more insidiously, Juno has cast Aeneas and Lavinia as a second 
Helen and Paris. By breaking the bonds of hospitality and 


82 Gener atque socer alludes to Pompey and Caesar; cf. VI, 826-35. 
The war between Trojans and Latins takes on aspects of the Social War 
and of the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, Antony and Octavian; 
cf. Péschl, op. cit, (note 2, above), p. 26. Bellona pronuba recalls 
pronuba Iuno (IV, 166) from the relevant context of Dido’s “ mar- 
riage’; Kappes, p. 16, notes the irony of Juno’s allowing herself to be 
ousted here from her rightful function. 

88 See the excellent discussions of ignis iugalis and taedae by Coning- 
ton, pp. 34-5, and Henry, pp. 530-5. The contrast of marriage-torch 
and funeral-flame, like that of marriage-song and funeral-dirge, is a 
commonplace of Greek tragedy; Vergil seems especially to have been 
influenced by Euripides’ portrayal of the torch-bearing maenad, Cas- 
sandra, who revels in the idea that she is a second Helen, doomed to 
ruin the house that takes her in (Eur., Troiades, 353-406, 424-61). 
Jackson-Knight, op. cit. (note 14, above), pp. 94-6, has shown how 
Vergil similarly “fused” Helen and Cassandra in VI, 517-19. 
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stealing a bride, Aeneas will renew the Trojan war; and Juno 
expects, or hopes against hope, that the misfortune of the Trojans 
will recur in Latium. Such, too, is the insane hope of Turnus 
provoked by Allecto. 


As usual, Juno is wrong. Her logic is false; Aeneas is not 
guilty in fact, but only in appearance. As a recent critic has 
shown, the pattern of analogies gradually reverses itself in Books 
VII-XII: Aeneas becomes identified with Achilles, the Trojans 
with the Greek victors, the Latins with the Trojan losers, and 
Turnus with Paris and Hector; his death corresponds sym- 
bolically to the ending of the “name of Troy ” by divine con- 
sensus.** Accordingly, although the flames of destruction seem 
to pursue Aeneas, as Dido had wished (IV, 384, sequar atris 
ignibus absens), they are powerless to harm the Roman future. 
Turnus cannot even burn the Trojan ships in IX, 69-122. 
Instead, Lavinia and her family are consumed in the flames of 
tragedy, and Turnus, like Dido, is destroyed by the self-defeating 
fax of overwhelming passion.** The fire of destruction recoils 
upon the Latins, who are smoked out of their hive in XII, 587-92. 
If Juno succeeds at all in hurting Aeneas, she does so through 
his growing consciousness of the tragedy that he has brought 
with him to Italy, as to Carthage. Only in this way is Dido’s 
curse fulfilled (IV, 661-2) : 


*4 See the analysis by Anderson, op. cit. (note 15, above). 
85 My friend, Michael Putnam, suggests that when Allecto throws 
her firebrand at Turnus (VII, 456-7), 


Sic effata facem iuveni coniecit et atro 
lumine fumantis fixit sub pectore taedas, 


she carries out Juno’s plan both practically and metaphorically, for her 
blazing fax is both Turnus’ jealousy of Aeneas (which blazes forth like 
the wrath of a second Achilles) and Aeneas himself, the faw with 
which Venus was pregnant (VII, 319-22). 

It is instructive to follow the imagery of destructive faces and taedae 
in further detail. Faces are the weapons of furor (civil strife) in 
I, 150. Dido is destroyed by taedae (IV, 338-9, 505) and wishes in 
vain to pursue Aeneas with faces (IV, 566-7, 604, 626); Juno sends 
the faces of furor against the Trojan ships (V, 636-7, 640, 661-2). To 
delay the taedae of Aeneas and Lavinia (VII, 388), Amata brandishes 
a blazing pine-torch and sings a marriage-song for Lavinia and Turnus 
(VII, 397-8) ; Turnus bears faces and taedae against the Trojan ships, 
in vain (IX, 71-6); the mourning Arcadians bear funereal faces (XI, 
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Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostrae secum ferat omina mortis.** 


The chief purpose of all the echoes in VII, 1-285 from Books 
I-IV should by now have become clear. Situational, verbal, and 
imagistic, they help define Vergil’s epic hero as a carrier of 
tragic contagion wherever he goes. Two important conclusions 
follow. First, Book VII plays a more significant part in unifying 
the Aeneid than has hitherto been recognized. Secondly, the 
reader of Books I-IV should not regard the first third of Book 
VII as a section of pure “light.” ** If there is happiness it is 
deceptive, and latent and imminent tragedy, which encourages 
false hopes, is worse, if anything, than tragedy here and now. 
Not postponed, Juno’s intervention would be less sad. 
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143), and Aeneas finally wields faces against Latinus’ city (XII, 
573, 656). 

3° Cf. Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), p. 88: the heroism of Aeneas 
is to walk on when passion overwhelms his heart; his pain—to be 
overcome—is that others must suffer from the commands of fate 
imposed upon him. So also W. Alexander, “ Maius Opus,” Calif. Publ. 
in Class. Phil., XIV (1951), p. 208, sums up the events of Books VII- 
XII: “Thus Aeneas is estopped from happiness, whether he wins or 
loses; that in his basic tragedy.” 

87 Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 293-5, rightly argues that 
Book VII moves from “light” to “dark,” but I cannot agree with 
his statement that light reigns in the first third, the counter-movement 
only setting in with the advent of Juno. Péschl (p. 279) qualifies his 
statement that in general Books I-IV are dark, V-VIII light, and IX- 
XII dark, by saying that “in individual instances the light is always 
somewhat overshadowed by darkness, and out of the darkness light 
always breaks forth again”; pain and joy, victory and defeat, inter- 
penetrate each other. A similar reservation must clearly be applied to 
the statement of Conway, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 141, that “ the 
books with odd numbers show what one may call the lighter or Odyssean 
type; the books with the even numbers reflect the grave colour of the 
Iliad.” We will do better with Duckworth, “ Trilogy ” (note 3, above), 
p. 2, to see “an alternating rise and fall of tension” in Books I-II, 
III-IV, ete. 


MISPLACED PASSAGES AT THE END OF 
ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS. 


The Eighth Book of Aristotle’s Physics deals, like the three 
which precede it, with problems relating to the phenomenon and 
the concept of Movement. For Aristotle Movement is the cen- 
tral fact of the entire physical world; yet Book VIII leads us 
in effect beyond that world. Aristotle’s objective in this Book 
is to establish the existence of the Unmoved Mover, his God, 
who is the cause and fountainhead of all movements in the 
Cosmos. 

Chapters 1-9 have taken us very close to Aristotle’s goal. They 
have proved that Movement is eternal and have refuted the 
doctrine that everything is at rest as well as the opposite that 
everything is in motion. They have hammered home the thesis 
that “everything that is moved is moved by something” and 
have used it as a stepping stone toward the concept of the “ First 
Mover.”* In the course of a very elaborate disquisition this 
First Mover has been shown to be himself Unmoved.* In addi- 
tion we have learnt what kind of movement he directly causes. 
The movement produced by the First Mover must be continuous, 
i.e. eternal, and it must be the first and most perfect of all 
movements. From a comparative evaluation of the main types 
of movement circular locomotion emerges as that which fulfils 
these requirements.* And although Aristotle does not say it 
directly, we understand that he is thinking of the revolution 
of the outermost Heaven which is in fact inspired by his Un- 
moved Mover.’ All these points, and several more which oc- 
curred on the way, have been settled in the first nine chapters of 
our Book, and for the last chapter only one, though a very 
essential, proposition remains. It must still be shown that the 
Unmoved Mover is “partless” (duepés) and that he has no ex- 


1 Chs. 1-3. 

24; 5, 256a4-b3. The First Mover is here sometimes designated as 
“self-mover” (a 21; b 1ff. 7d avrd xevodv). For the necessity of 
positing a First Mover see also VII, 1. 

* 256b24 and passim. 

‘Chs. 7-9. 

5 This outermost Heaven is the mpwrov xivotpevoy of 6, 259b33. 
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tension (yéyeBos).6 This means in effect that he is immaterial 
and non-physical. 

We need not review the specific arguments which Aristotle 
employs in the course of this proof, but must understand the 
main idea of his procedure. It is a relatively simple idea. To 
make sure that his First Mover has no physical extension Aris- 
totle shows that he can be neither of finite nor of infinite size ; 
when these propositions have been established it follows that he 
has no size at all.” Actually, however, the proposition that he 
cannot be of infinite size need not be proved in this chapter; 
for Book III has settled once for all that no infinite body can 
exist and that an azepov in the sense in which it figured in the 
physics of Anaximander and other Presocratics is a misconcep- 
tion. Thus Aristotle here contents himself with a reference to 
what “has been proved on an earlier occasion” (8€dexrat 
apotepov).® In the last but one sentence of the work he combines 
this conclusion of Book III with the newly deduced doctrine that 
no body of finite size can have infinite power or produce an 
eternal movement and decides that the only possibility left for 
his Mover is to be “ partless” and have no size at all. 

All, then, that really must be proved is that no body of limited 
size can perform the work of the First Mover. For this two 
proofs are presented, one in the section 266a10-23 which shows 
that nothing finite can produce a movement continuing for 
infinite time (sctl. like the eternal revolution of the celestial 
globe), the other in 266a23-b6 where it is argued that nothing 
of finite size can possess an infinite dvvays.® As the First Mover 


266 a 10f. 

7 Ibid. 267b17-26. The argument is briefly recapitulated by Aristotle 
at Metaph. A, 7, 1073a5-11. 

S Ibid. 21f. Cf. III, 5f.; 8. 

° A close analysis of these proofs is not necessary for our purpose. To 
put it briefly, Aristotle proves the former proposition with the help of 
the fact that infinite time is not commensurable to finite and by show- 
ing that as long as finite body works on finite body the time too must 
be finite. For the second he uses ratios (but this term should not be 
pressed) between the effect of finite and infinite forces. What a finite 
force would do in a certain time an infinite would do in “no time ”— 
but there is no such thing as “no time.” Yet the time employed by 
the infinite force cannot be finite either since for every finite time one 
could find a finite force capable of doing the same work. 


= 
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is meant to cause the eternal revolution of the celestial globe and 
as nothing short of infinite power would suffice for this task, it 
should now be settled that he cannot be conceived as an entity of 
finite size. For good measure Aristotle adds in 266b6-24 a proof 
that nothing of infinite size can have finite power. This proof 
is a complement to the preceding one and one may understand 
that Aristotle felt tempted to work it out even though it is 
neither relevant to the topic of the Prime Mover nor “ useful” 
for any other purpose since (as we have seen) he does not admit 
the existence of anything dzeipov.*° 

We know, then, what Aristotle wishes to prove in this last 
chapter of his Physics and how he goes about it. But what are 
we to think of the other topics discussed in this chapter? The 
proof that nothing of finite size can fulfil the functions of the 
Prime Mover is completed at 266b27 (even the complementary 
and as we have seen purely “theoretical” question regarding 
the dvvays of an infinite body has been settled). Yet it is only 
at 267b17 that Aristotle brings this conclusion together with the 
results of Book III and makes his final point: as the Prime 
Mover can neither be a finite nor an infinite entity it is clear that 
he cannot be anything physical at all. Between 266b2? and 
267b17 three other sections have been transmitted in our MSS— 
and were read by the commentators—which have no bearing on 
the question whether the Prime Mover is of finite or infinite size, 
of a physical or a non-physical description. Each of these 
sections must now be considered more closely. 

The first of these sections, 266b27-267a20 opens with the 
statement that it would be well to investigate a problem con- 
cerning 7a depomeva. Actually what Aristotle has in mind is 
“things that are thrown” furrovpeva, and the problem—now 
sometimes referred to as the “problem of projectiles ”—is this: 
how can an object that has been thrown keep up its motion even 
though it is no longer in contact with the person who threw, 
i.e. moved it? It is hardly necessary to mention that Aristotle 
did not know the law of inertia; what matters is that he knows 
another “law,” having committed himself to the doctrine that 
in every kind of movement the mover and the object moved by 


10 Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics. A Revised Text with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary (Oxford, 1936), p. 722. 
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him are “in contact” or “together” (dya).** In 
the case of projectiles, to use this convenient word, this is 
clearly not true, or true only in the initial moment when the 
impulse is given. How then is their continued motion to be 
explained? Should it be said that by the act of throwing the 
air too has been set in motion and that movement is now being 
passed on from one portion of the air to the next and that the 
projectile is thus kept going by the air??? In the end Aristotle 
is willing to acquiesce in a solution of this kind but makes an 
additional stipulation. Every portion of air must cease being 
moved when its mover stops working on it but may keep the 
power of moving another object somewhat longer.1* However 
the “ power of moving” must decrease as the distance from the 
original mover becomes greater, and in the end we reach a point 
where the next part of the air is only moved but does not acquire 
the capacity of moving something else. Here the whole move- 
ment must come to an end.'* Aristotle adds a few sentences to 
make clear that the movement cannot be called continuous (for 
a continuous movement must be kept up all the time by one and 
the same mover) and to reject an alternative (Platonic) explana- 


11 This theory has been established in VII,2. For Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of “ contact ” (and other concepts of a similar kind, like “ together,” 
“ contiguous,” “ continuous”) see V, 3, especially 226b23 and 227 a18 ff. 
In this chapter too there have been later additions, probably by Aris- 
totle’s own hand. As we read the chapter, 226b26f. and 227a7-10 
cannot find a satisfactory place in it. Themistius read the latter passage 
before 226b23. This arrangement was introduced into the Loeb edition 
by Cornford (Aristotle, The Physics ... by Philip H. Wicksteed and 
Francis M. Cornford, 2 vols. [London and Cambridge, Mass., 1923-4]). 
In addition Cornford suggested that 226b26 f. should be put immediately 
before 226b23 so that the sequence would be 227a7-10, 226b26 f., 226b23 ff. 
Both transpositions have been accepted by Ross (see note 10). It seems 
to have escaped these two eminent scholars that the text which they 
prefer violates the stylistic “form” of this chapter. For as the defini- 
tions here given by Aristotle invariably begin with the definiendum, the 
sentence 226b23 ff. whose first words are mweratd 5é (scil. \éyw) must 
introduce us to the weragid and cannot be preceded by other sentences 
dealing with this concept. 

12 266b30 ff. The advantage of this hypothesis is that the portions of 
the air would be “in contact” with one another. For the air-motif 
cf. De Caelo, III, 2, 301b22 ff. 

18 267a2-8. 


14 267a9-12. 
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tion of the phenomenon.** As it stands, the section has no 
relation to the subject of the Prime Mover. Rather, as we have 
seen, its problem springs from Aristotle’s conviction that movens 
and motum must be “in contact.” This conviction is its dpyy. 
Is its réos the solution which we have reported? Or does Aris- 
totle aim at something else—perhaps at something more signifi- 
cant? We are not yet in a position to answer this question. 

At 26%a21 Aristotle begins to discuss an entirely different 
question. As in the world movement must go on without inter- 
ruption and as the movement to be truly continuous must be 
caused by one mover, should one think of this mover as moved 
or as unmoved? ‘Two reasons tell decisively in favor of the 
latter alternative.** 1) If the mover were moved he could not 
remain unchanged (which is desirable since only thus, we may 
suppose, can the order and regularity of the cosmic processes be 
maintained).*7 2) Some other entity would be needed to move 
him. For this other entity the question: moved or unmoved? 
would again arise, and in the end, as this regressus cannot go 
on indefinitely, we should arrive at an Unmoved Mover. We 
understand that we may as well dispense with the regressus.® 
Where, then, should the Unmoved Mover be located if he is to 
cause an eternal and unchanging movement of the Cosmos (to 
wit, the celestial rotation)? Aristotle answers that the best 
place, from this point of view, must be at the circumference of 
the cosmic globe. It may be noted that this is the only passage 
in which Aristotle is so specific about the “ place ” of his supreme 
deity.1® Yet the question of his place stands in no relation to 


15 This explanation is the so-called circular thrust (dvtirepicracis), 
for which see Plato, Tim. 79B-80C. The idea is most familiar from 
Lucretius’ polemic I, 370-97. 

16 267a25-b5. 

17 Cf. 6, 260a3-5. 

18 The possibility that the moving entity might be a self-mover is here 
ignored. Ch. 5 has ruled this concept out of court. The regressus motif 
is handled in a very perfunctory fashion. For a similar, though not 
entirely identical use of the regressus see 5, 256a12-21. 

19In De Anim. Motione, 1-4 Aristotle contents himself with deciding 
that the Prime Mover who is at rest cannot be any part of the Cosmos 
which he moves.—I venture the opinion that if the Prime Mover is 
partless, non-physical, and divine, the question as to his place rests on 
a misconception. Our section has, however (as will presently be 
seen), no connection with the topic of his partlessness, and it is just 
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his extension and provides no argument for his “ partlessness.’ 
And as for the conclusion that the First Mover must be unmoved, 
this is the topic, or the upshot, of chapters 5 and 6 where 
Aristotle makes the decisive step from the Platonic concept of the 
self-mover to that of the Unmoved Mover and with astonishing 
resourcefulness finds ever more arguments to convince us that 
the hypothesis of such a Mover is not only correct but inevitable. 
It is true that these arguments do not use the continuity of the 
first celestial movement as their premise.”° In this respect they 
differ from our section. Still, why should Aristotle have left one 
proof of the axivyrov for the concluding chapter where an entirely 
different aspect of the Prime Mover forms the subject of the 
inquiry ? 

This section comes to an end at 267b9. There follows an 
argument which is briefer than those of the two other sections 
and which materially resembles that of the second. It will 
nevertheless be well to separate 267b9-17 from 267a21-b9. Once 
more Aristotle wonders whether something that is itself in 
motion can produce one continuous uninterrupted movement, 
and once more he denies it. Such an entity would either have 
to work by giving a succession of impulses, pushing or pulling 
now from this place and now from that, or would have to pass 
on its moving power to something else, in which latter case, 
Aristotle says, the situation would be the same as with the 
“projectiles.” 24 Only an entity which is unmoved and in its rela- 
tion to the moved object unchanged is able to cause a continuous 
movement. Thus we here again have a proof for the Unmoved 
Mover—in the chapter designed to establish the partlessness or 
immateriality of this Mover. 

We may now say with confidence that none of these sections 


possible that Aristotle after he had proved his Mover to be partless no 
longer wondered what place should be assigned to him. 

20 The existence, or possibility, of a continuous (ovvexyjs) movement 
has, strictly speaking, not yet been proved at that point. A premise 
employed in ch. 6 (259a15-17) is comparable to the first step of our 
argument, but the conclusion to which it leads (17-19) is quite different 
from that of our section. Cf. on the conclusion Jaeger, Aristotle, pp. 
363-4. In fact the premises of our section are in content identical with 
the entire argument (premises and conclusion) of that passage. 

*1 267b11-15. On this passage and its reference to our first section 
see below, p. 277. 
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has its legitimate place in the context where we find it. The 
question is not whether Aristotle could have “ afterthoughts ”— 
he certainly had many, and we have only just begun to spot them 
in his treatises—but whether he would put them just anywhere. 
We must not press the analogy of the forgetful professor who in 
the last lecture of a course suddenly remembers something that 
he ought to have mentioned a few days earlier. Even he would 
probably indicate where the forgotten item belongs. Granted 
that these sections represent Aristotle’s afterthoughts and also 
that he would wish to preserve them, would he place them where 
they interrupt a coherent, clearly articulated, and straightfor- 
ward argument and separate the first step of this argument 
(scil. that the Unmoved Mover cannot be a finite body) from 
the second (that he cannot be an infinite body) ? ** Clearly, not 
Aristotle himself but later developments are responsible for the 
place which these sections occupy in the textual tradition. 


Before we go farther we must try to find out whether the 
three sections have some connection with one another. For while 
afterthoughts may have occurred to Aristotle at any time, argu- 
ments conceived with reference to one another are not likely to 
have been put down in different years. In our case it is difficult 
to reach a clear-cut decision, especially regarding the relation of 
the second and third sections. In both of them it is pointed 
out that if the mover himself is in motion he could not keep 
up a uniform motion in the object which he influences—though 
it must be admitted that the duadys xivnows of the second section 
is not quite the same as the ovveyys xivyos of the third.2* Yet 


#2 This awkward situation has, I believe, been overlooked by Ross 
(op. cit., note 10, “Introduction,” p. 93) who argues that the proofs 
before 266b27 “rest on the assumption that in order that a body may 
continue to be in movement the body that moves it must continue to 
be in contact with it.” There is no evidence in 266a10-b24 that 
Aristotle is conscious of making this assumption, nor has the very 
specific problem of 266b27-267a20 any obvious connection with the 
topics of 266a10-b24. Moreover, Ross’ explanation, if it were accepted 
for the first section, would still do nothing to justify the second and the 
third. We shall presently see that the first section looks forward to the 
third; the hypothesis that it looks back to earlier passages is gratuitous. 
The somewhat different explanation which Ross offers in the “Com- 
mentary ” (p. 725) is open to the same objections. 

38 267b3 ff. (note, however, ovvex7ns a21, 24) ; 9-17. 
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even if the arguments move for a time along parallel lines it 
cannot be maintained that either of these sections presupposes 
the other or owes to it its own conception. On the other hand, 
the first and the third section are definitely linked to each other. 
For we have seen that the latter refers back to the problem of 
the “ projectiles” éxi tov purrovpévww ; and the 
first which investigates this problem begins with the words epi 
trav Kadds Exes twa mdAat 
in the one passage and zporov in the other indicate that the 
arguments were conceived with reference to one another. The 
first section was to prepare the ground for the third; the discus- 
sion of the projectiles enables Aristotle to work out one more 
proof that the First Mover must be dxivyros. Aristotle may have 
left no clue, he may not even have decided in his own mind 
where the section about projectiles should be inserted; but it is 
clear that it was to have its place somewhere before?> the new 
argument for the Unmoved Mover which avails itself of doctrines 
set forth in that section. 

Can we make a guess how the three sections came to occupy 
their present place? If the editor of Aristotle’s “ papers ” found 
no indication of Aristotle’s own intentions, why, we may wonder, 
did he not incorporate these arguments in chapter 5 (or 6), 
alongside so many other proofs for the Unmoved Mover? The 
editor may have lacked the courage to put them there on his 
own accord *®—or he may have taken a different view of their 


4 266b27 f.; 267b13. 267b13-15 is a recapitulation of points that 
were made in the first section. 

25 The use of the word mada: to refer back from 267b13 to 266b30 ff. 
(or to 267a20) has parallels elsewhere in Aristotle and need not cause 
misgiving; cf. Pol., II, 4, 1262b29 (reference to a25), or ibid., III, 10, 
1282a15 (to 1281bl1 ff.). Aristotle’s own definition of in the 
Physics (IV, 13, 222b14) as 7é mwéppw scil. rov viv should not influence 
us unduly. 

2° The question why the editor did not insert our sections in ch. 5 
may seem far-fetched. To me it would seem legitimate even if there 
were not indications that in an analogous case the editor did incorporate 
Aristotle’s afterthoughts in this chapter. The passage in question is 
256b13-29; that it is an afterthought and badly placed was pointed out 
by Cornford (op. cit., note 11, ad 258b9). I am not sure that Cornford 
has found the place where Aristotle himself would have put this passage 
nor do I think that with the removal of 256b13-29 all difficulties in this 
part of ch. 5 are cleared up. Still, the question which concerns us is 
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objective. If the sections had come down to us at the end of 
the Book, instead of nine lines before the end, we would not 
hesitate to regard them as notes which Aristotle had jotted down 
without, for the time being, worrying where they should be 
inserted. For the end of a book roll was the obvious and custo- 
mary place for afterthoughts and other unconnected material.*? 
Even as matters stand now, our best hypothesis is that the editor 
found these sections at the end of a roll. Did he shift them to 
a slightly earlier place because he did not wish to spoil the mag- 
nificent conclusion of the Physics? Or did he mean to leave them 
at the end and do they owe their present place to a misunder- 
standing of his intention or to some purely mechanical accident ? 
It is probably idle to speculate about these alternative possi- 
bilities. The best we can do is to point out a reason why the 
editor would wish to keep the sections close to Aristotle’s proof 
for the partlessness of the Unmoved Mover. 

In the generation of Aristotle’s pupils Eudemus of Rhodes 
did most to keep the study of 7a qdvoixa alive. From what we 
know of his own Physics it is evident that he went over the 
same ground as his master; how closely he followed him is 
shown by the fact that Simplicius often resorts to Eudemus’ 
treatise to elucidate or illustrate a point in Aristotle’s.2* How- 
ever, Eudemus while on the whole taking his stand on Aristotle’s 
final conclusions would at times feel the need for further elabora- 
tion. He accepts the doctrine of the Unmoved Mover and like 
Aristotle holds him to be “ partless,” but the idea that a partless 
entity should originate movement causes him a good deal of 
WOITy: duepés, (scil. Hudemus), éoriy rpwtws Kal 


whether Aristotle himself could have used the arguments of this section 
where the MSS have it. The observations which led Cornford to deny 
this are cogent. At 256b13 we are not yet prepared to learn about the 
dxivnrov; nothing has led up to it. 

27 Cf. Jaeger, Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. der Metaphysik des Arist. 
(Berlin, 1912), pp. 38 ff., 49 ff., 53 ff. To the instances mentioned by 
Jaeger I should be inclined to add Phys., VI, 10, 241a26-b20. This 
section which embodies very important doctrines has no connection with 
the other topics of Book VI. 

28 Cf. especially Jaeger, op. cit. (note 20), pp. 365-6; K. O. Brink, 
R.-E., Suppl. 7, col. 920 (s.v. Peripatos); Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule 
des Aristoteles, Heft VIII, Hudemus von Rhodos (Basel, 1955), p. 87. 
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py Tov Kwovpeévov, mas exer We can see what 
prompts him to raise this question. Aristotle, as we know, had 
laid down the rule that mover and moved object must “touch,” 
i.e. be in contact with one another; yet a partless being has no 
parts with which it could touch.*° Another testimony states 
Eudemus’ difficulty more clearly and fully:** “ Hudemus does 
not like Aristotle wonder whether something that is in motion 
can produce a continuous movement” (scil. in another object; 
this is Aristotle’s problem in our third section). “ Instead ** 
he wonders whether something unmoved can move. For, he 
says, we hold that what causes locomotion does so either by 
pushing or by pulling. And if these are not the only ways, it 
must in any case touch either directly or through one or several 
intermediaries. But what is partless cannot touch anything. For 
it has not one part as its beginning, and another as its end. 
How, then, shall it produce movement?” Eudemus tried to find 
a way out of this predicament by limiting Aristotle’s rule that 
movens and motum must be in contact to movers who are them- 
selves in motion. Unmoved movers, he decided, must move in 
a different fashion. Here, however, a new difficulty arises. The 
Earth too is at rest, or “unmoved,” and when a ball is thrown 
upon it and thrust back we may speak of it as moving the ball. 
But this cannot be the fashion in which the Unmoved Mover 


2° Frg. 123a Wehrli. This fragment and the following are preserved 
in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, VIII, 10. Note also 
the relation of frgs. 122a, b to our second section. 

8° For the “ contact ” motif see above, pp. 272-3. It is noteworthy that 
in this and the following fragment Eudemus takes his stand on the 
proposition that movens and motum must be in contact which Aristotle 
proves in VII,2. And yet we have Simplicius’ reliable testimony that 
Eudemus “ ignored ” Book VII (maped@av ws mepirrév, frg. 109 Wehrli= 
Simplic., in Phys., 1036, 14f. Diels). We may suppose that Eudemus 
was familiar with the content of the Book yet disregarded it because he 
knew it not to represent Aristotle’s final thought (cf. Jaeger, op. cit. 
[note 20], p. 297). Yet would a close pupil of Aristotle always and 
everywhere have to depend on the master’s written treatises ?—That 
partless objects cannot touch follows from the definition: dmréueva (scil. 
Aéyw) wv ra dxpa dua, V,3, 226b23, since what is partless can have no 
adkpa. See also De Gen. et Corr., I, 6, 323a3 ff., 10. 

51 Frg. 123b Wehrli. 

82 gyri rovrov seems to indicate that Aristotle’s and Eudemus’ dzopia 
were found in corresponding places of their treatises. 
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causes something to move; for as the ball was in movement even 
before it hit the Earth, Earth cannot in this instance be regarded 
as the first movens. This is the last that we learn of Eudemus’ 
struggle with the problem. 

What matters for our purpose is this. Wondering how a 
partless entity may move Eudemus finds it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between movements caused by moved and by unmoved 
movers. The same differentiation is made by Aristotle in our 
second and third sections.** Eudemus states that a mover of 
the first type works by pushing or by pulling or through inter- 
mediaries. The same point is made in our third section and 
movement through intermediaries is investigated in the first.** 
For Eudemus these distinctions and differentiations have their 
importance in connection with the duepés. Now Eudemus’ trea- 
tise represented the state of physical research in the generation 
after Aristotle; the school must have known how close it kept 
to the master’s thought, and it would be no more than natural 
if it was used as a kind of commentary on Aristotle’s work.** 
When there was doubt about the arrangement of material, the 
editor would look to Eudemus’ work for guidance. In our 
instance he would not look in vain. Eudemus had related the 
content of our sections to the apepés. Clearly, then, they must be 
placed, or kept, close to the deduction of the dyepés. To assign 
them a place in an earlier chapter of the Book would be out of 
the question. 

To arrange the material and settle other uncertainties of the 
text would in any case be the main task of the “editor” who 
wished to make the work ready for use in the school (ékSdces 
for the public at large being not to be thought of). For our 
hypothesis it is not at all necessary to assume that Eudemus 
himself was the editor. The evidence about his editorial activity 
is inconclusive.*® It suffices that for the Peripatos he was an 
authority on 


83 267a25 ff.; b9 ff. 

84 267b11 ff. See above, p. 273. 

85 Cf. Wehrli, op. cit. (note 27), p. 88. H. Diels (Abh. Berl. Akad., 
1882, pp. 36 ff.) has drawn attention to some instances in which words 
used by Eudemus in his $vo.xd were interpolated into the corresponding 
passages of Aristotle’s treatise. 

8¢Qn Eudemus as possible editor of the Metaphysics see Jaeger, 
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Should not we too be guided by his authority? Should we 
not be prepared to discard the results of our analysis and admit 
that Aristotle’s pupil must have known the context of thought 
to which the arguments of our sections belonged? The question 
is worth asking, but I think the answer is definitely negative. 
The “partless” has no place in the dwopia of our sections; it 
appears neither in the premises nor in the conclusions. We must 
stick to our decision that the sections aim at proving the neces- 
sity of an Unmoved First Mover, and, secondarily, at defining his 
cosmic place. Eudemus’ Physics has shifted some of Aristotle’s 
statements to a new context and used them for a new purpose.*” 


To arrive at this conclusion it was enough to look at the text of 
our sections. If we do not limit ourselves to them, we may 
even go farther and assert that Eudemus’ problem did not exist 
for Aristotle. In Aristotle’s system the Unmoved Mover does 
not “touch” the outermost Heaven. As we learn in the Meta- 
physics, he xuwei ws épdpevov, as the object of desire,** by causing 
the First Heaven to emulate his perfection and to come as near 
to it as possible. The Physics says nothing about this kind of 
influence which is altogether outside its province. Although 
Aristotle himself has laid down the law that the mover and the 
moved object must be physically in contact, he does not apply it 
to the First Mover because this Mover is not a physical entity. 
Eudemus could not follow his master on his bold flight; he could 
not bring himself to ignore an important physical principle. 


op. cit. (note 27), p. 175, but also the praefatio of his recent edition 
(Aristotelis Metaphysica [Oxford, 1957]), p. xi. For the Hudemian 
Ethics cf. Brink R.-H., Suppl. 7, col. 924. 

87Tt is reasonably certain that Eudemus knew our sections (his 
knowledge of the second is shown by frgs. 122a, b). What we cannot 
say is whether he found them in the same place which they occupy in 
our MSS. 

38 Metaph., A, 7, 1072a24-b3. On this point Wehrli’s comments (op. 
cit., note 28, p. 111) are entirely correct. I wonder, however, whether 
his commentary on frgs. 123a, b ought not to include references to the 
Aristotelian passages mentioned in note 30. They seem to me indis- 
pensable for an adequate understanding of Eudemus’ problem and its 
Aristotelian background.—See also Phys., VIII, 5, 258a18-22, where 
Aristotle appears not yet to have reached the position of A, 7, and 
De Gen. et Corr., I, 6, 323a28 ff., where the concept of “contact” is 
given a non-physical meaning. 
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Where Aristotle had availed himself of his right as genius and 
shifted the question to a metaphysical or supra-physical plane, 
Eudemus remained behind and began to spell out the problem, 
conscientiously but unimaginatively: how can a partless entity 
touch although it has no parts with which to do so? To be sure, 
he too decides in the end that Aristotle’s law holds good if the 
mover is himself in motion, but when he has come thus far he 
brings in the Earth as instance of an unmoved mover although 
he must admit that the First Mover cannot behave like the Earth 
which thrusts back the ball. We do not know whether Eudemus 
in the end did struggle through to the xwei ws épepevov or whether 
he was too much of a physicist—and of a literalist. Our evidence 
shows him determined to think the matter through in physical 
terms. All good and honest positivists ought to praise him for 
this. Aristotle’s meaning was better grasped by Theophrastus 
who not only realized that these questions transcend Physics but 
said so outright, and more frankly than Aristotle, urging that 
Aristotle’s solution be understood as a step across the borderline 
between Physics and Metaphysics. In his own essay on Meta- 
physics *® Theophrastus says that if the “ruling principle” is 
unmoved and thus cannot move other entities through its own 
motion it must work on them tii duvdper Kpeirrove Kal mporépa. 
Recognizing that the object of desire represents such a higher 
power, he endorses Aristotle’s decision and goes on to say that 
the Adyos which makes this principle partless and non-quantita- 
tive “raises it absolutely into a better and more divine region” 
(eEaipwv eis kpeittw twa pepida Kai Peorépav). “For this is the 
account we ought to give rather than merely remove it from 
liability to division and partition.” *° Theophrastus knows that 
by thus interpreting Aristotle he is taking a “loftier” (iwnAdre- 
pos) view. Hudemus’ worries must have seemed to him futile. 
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38 Theophrastus Metaphysics with Translation, etc. by W. D. Ross and 
F. H. Fobes (Oxford, 1929). For what follows see I, 5, 4b23 ff. 
4° Tbid., I, 6, 5a9 ff. (I quote Ross’ translation). 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS XVIII-XxX 
OF DIODORUS SICULUS. 


In Books X VIII-XX of his Historical Library Diodorus em- 
ploys a system of dating based on the Athenian archon year in 
conjunction with the consular year at Rome and (every 4th 
year) the occurrence of the Olympic Games. For the present 
purpose only the first of these reckonings is taken into considera- 
tion, and in this one perennial difficulty emerges straightaway: 
whereas the narrative of events found by Diodorus in his main 
source ? apparently reckoned by the “ Julian ” or “ campaigning ” 
year (i.e., winter to winter), the archon year at Athens ran 
instead from mid-summer to mid-summer. Since a source of the 
type mentioned would obviously have no occasion to pause mid- 
way through each season in order to record the yearly change of 
office in Athens, Diodorus had no point of reference by which 
to determine this datum and must perforce treat the (Julian) 
year by which events were distributed in his source as being 
equivalent to one or other of the Attic years which overlapped 
it. His choice, after a false start in the first half of Book X VIII 
(see below), fell eventually on the equating of any one archon 
year with the campaign year in which it took its beginning; thus, 
for example, all the events of the year 318 B. C. would be nar- 
rated by his reckoning under the archon for 318/17—the net 
result being the location of the happenings during the first six 
months of a Julian year consistently under the wrong archon. 
Four instances will suffice to demonstrate this process, taken 
from the years 302, 307, 308, and 316 B.C. respectively: 


i) In the spring of 302 B. C. Lysimachus crossed from Thrace 


1There is little doubt that this was Hieronymus of Cardia, whose 
Histories covered the years 323—ca. 272 B.C. and formed the basis 
for the “good” tradition dominant in both Diodorus’ and Arrian’s 
account of Alexander’s successors; they are represented also in Plutarch’s 
Eumenes and Demetrius as well as in other secondary sources for the 
period. See e.g. Jacoby’s article, R.-H., VIII (1913), cols. 1540 ff.; H. 
Bengtson, Griech. Gesch. (Munich, 1950), p. 342. Diodorus may have 
employed a slightly worked-over Alexandrian version of Hieronymus (so 
Jacoby, loc. cit.), or an anonymous compilation (cf. Laqueur, Hermes, 
LXXXVI [1958], pp. 257 ff.), but his ultimate debt is to Hieronymus. 
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into Asia Minor to attack Antigonus; the date is fixed by the 
near-contemporary MJarmor Parium and by Diodorus’ own 
remarks elsewhere, as well as by inherent probability. Yet 
Diodorus sets the event under the archon of 302/1 B. C2? 


ii) The instance for 307 B.C. is even better documented, 
thanks to Plutarch and, again, the Marmor Parium. Although 
Diodorus lists the descent of Demetrius Poliorcetes upon the 
Peiraeus under the archon year 307/6 (i.e., after mid-summer 
307), we know from Plutarch that this actually took place in 
May-June, and from the Marmor Parium that it was in the 
course of the Attic year 308/7 B. C.* 


iii) Once again from the Marmor Parium, and from internal 
probability, we see that the murder of Alexander’s sister Cleo- 
patra on Antigonus’ instructions fell in the first half of 308 B. C., 
not in the second half as Diodorus implies by listing it among 
the events of the archon year 308/7.* 


iv) According to Diodorus the surrender of Olympias, be- 
sieged in Pydna by Cassander, took place in the archon year 


2 Diodorus gives the archon change to 302/1 at XX, 106, 1; the 
crossing of Lysimachus a little later, ibid., 107, 2. Against this cf, the 
M. P. for 303/2 (= F. Gr. Hist., 239, B25) ; as well as Diodorus’ express 
statement at XX, 2, 3 that Book XX goes down only to the winter of 
302 B.C., confirmed ibid., 113, 5. The events listed between XX, 106, 1 
and the end of the Book are certainly in themselves enough to occupy 
the full course of the campaigning year of 302 B.C. Cf. too the mention 
of Demetrius’ initiation at XX, 110, 1, fixed to April-May (Munychion) 
by Plutarch, Demetr., 26, 3-4. Jacoby’s tentative assignment of this to 
the spring of 301 B.C. rather than 302 (F. Gr. Hist., I1Ib I, p. 347, 
Comment. on no, 328 [Philochorus] F 69-70) is not seriously maintained, 
even by himself. The united testimony of Plutarch and Diodorus shows 
that the initiation preceded the campaign of 302 B.C. against Cassander. 

® Diod., XX, 45, 1-4; the arrival at the port is mentioned immediately 
after the archon change to 307/6. Contra, the M.P. for 308/7 
(= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B20) and Plutarch, Demetr., 8, 5 (date of arrival: 
26th Thargelion). This precision of Plutarch’s almost certainly goes 
back to the Atthidographer Philochorus; cf. his frag. 66 in F. Gr. Hist., 
328, with Jacoby’s commentary, ibid., IIIb I, pp. 342-3. 

“See the M. P. for 309/8 (= F. Gr. Hist., 239, B19). Diodorus gives 
the archon change to 308/7 at XX, 37, 1; the murder and funeral of 
Cleopatra, ibid., 37, 3-6. As Beloch (@riech. Gesch., IV, 1, p. 144, n. 2) 
observes, Cleopatra’s attempt to join Ptolemy belongs obviously to the 
winter of 309/8 while the latter was on Cos, cf. the M. P., loc. cit. 
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316/15 B.C.; but his own notices in the narrative proper show 
beyond doubt that the event fell in the early spring of 316 B. C.° 
So far then Diodorus’ method is straightforward enough and 
the necessary corrections to his datings can be supplied auto- 
matically; indeed, were this trifling adjustment all that is 
needed to arrive at a true chronology year by year in these books 
the matter would hardly call for more comment than it has 
already received from Diodorus’ editors and translators.¢ In 
fact, however, there occur in Books X VIII-XX certain instances 
of much deeper confusion, three of which will repay consideration 
in detail; these cover the years 323-320, 317-316, and 313- 
311 B.C. 
i) Since this displacement takes up the entire first half of 
Book XVIII,’? from the moment when Diodorus first transfers 
to Hieronymus as his chief source, the confusion is perhaps to 
be put down to an unsuccessful endeavour on Diodorus’ part 
to make his alleged archon years coincide with the actual 
happenings from one summer to the next. He would be the 
more tempted to do this in that he had a clearly fixed starting 
point—the death of Alexander the Great in June 323 B. C.— 
which corresponded fairly closely with an actual archon change. 
At all events, he starts off well enough, giving the archon of 
323/2, then the events for the latter half of 323, and so straight 
on into 322 B.C.8 


5 Diod., XIX, 11, 5 gives Philip Arrhidaeus a reign of 6 years 4 
months. Reckoning from the datum of Alexander’s death in June 323, 
this puts the murder of Philip in October 317—with which indeed 
Diodorus agrees, setting it under the archon for 317/6. Immediately 
on the news Cassander passed into Macedon and besieged Olympias 
in Pydna, hence during winter 317/16 (cf. Diod., XIX, 35-36; 49-50, 7: 
espec. 49, 1—winter storms; 50, 1—spring beginning). Despite this 
clear evidence for winter 317/16, Diodorus puts the whole siege in 
316/15, giving the archon change as far back as XIX, 17, 1—on which © 
point see below in the text. 

°Cf. for example the remarks of Russel M. Geer, p. x of his intro- 
duction to Vol. IX of the Loeb edition of Diodorus (1947). 

7 Capp. 2-43 inclusive out of a total of 75; cap. 1 consists of a new 
introduction—itself an indication of a transfer of source. 

8 Diod., XVIII, 2, 1 (archon of 323/2 installed); the next change is 
recorded ibid., 26, 1, actually at the start of 321 B.C. by a proper 
reckoning. Had Diodorus followed his normal usage he should have 
put the change at the beginning of the events of 322 B.C., i.e. at the 
start of cap. 15 approximately. If he wanted the true position, mid- 
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Unfortunately, in the absence presumably of any precise indi- 
cation in his source, he found himself unable to halt at the 
appropriate spot to mention the archon change of mid-summer 
322 but instead ran on without a break to the conclusion of the 
events of 322 B.C., where he hastily inserts the notice, six 
months late by a true reckoning, of the transition to the Attic 
year 322/1.° After this the confusion grows worse confounded, 
for in place of narrating all the events of 321 and then men- 
tioning the archon change of mid-summer 321 (which would 
at least have been consistent), he fails to differentiate at all 
between the events of 321 and of 320—even though his source 
apparently supplied him with at least an indication that two 
full campaigning seasons were covered by the events given.’° By 
this time Diodorus had reached the end of 320 B. C. by a proper 
count but was still in the Attic year 322/1 according to his 
chronographical notice; and at this point he seems to have 
decided to cut the Gordian knot and adopt what became his 
standard practice, for he begins his narration of the incidents 
of 319 B.C. by mentioning the installation of the archon for 
319/18—the net result being of course that he omits completely 
the names of two archons and their accompanying data from 
Rome and Olympia." 


summer 322, the change should have come after the sea-fight at 
Amorgus (early summer 322, cf. the M.P. [= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B9], 
on which Beloch, op. cit., IV, 1, p. 73, n. 1) but before Crannon 
(September 322, cf. Plutarch, Camillus, 19, 8; Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens in the Hellenistic Age [1931], pp. xiv and 429)—that is, some- 
where between the end of XVIII, 15 and the opening of ibid., 17. 

*Diod., XVIII, 26, 1, after the battle of Crannon, the surrender of 
Athens (20th Boedromion 322/1, i.e. Sept.-Oct. 322—cf. the M. P. for 
322/1 [= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B10]; Plutarch, Phocio, 28; id., Demosth., 
28), and the incursion into Aetolia in winter 322/1 (cf. Diod., XVIII, 
25, 1-2—winter season). 

10Diod., XVIII, 40, 1 mentions Antigonus’ collection of his troops 
from their quarters, i.e., those taken for the winter of 321/0. Had 
Diodorus wished to insert the notice of the change to the archon of 
321/0 at its historically correct spot (instead of omitting it altogether ) 
it should have come between Eumenes’ victory over Craterus (early 
summer 321; cf. Plutarch, Humenes, 6—the corn was ripening in the 
fields) and the meeting at Triparadisus (prob. late summer 321); that 
is, somewhere between XVIII, 32 and ibid., 39. 

11 Diod., XVIII, 44, 1—the installation of Apollodorus; the archons 
Archippus (321/0) and Neaechmus (320/19) are omitted, together 
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ii) Under the archon for 316/15 Diodorus lists not only all the 
events of 316 B.C.—his normal usage—but also certain items 
which seem in fact to belong to the preceding year, 317. Thus, 
as already noticed,’* the surrender of Pydna (real date: early 
spring 316 B.C.) is given under the archon of 316/15; but 
so too is the beginning of the siege, which belongs rather to the 
very end of 317, as soon in fact as Cassander could get to 
Macedon from Greece on receipt of the news of the murder of 
Philip Arrhidaeus in October 317. 

Likewise, the last campaign of Eumenes in Asia and his 
death at the hands of Antigonus are given by Diodorus under 
this same archon of 316/15 B.C.1° The death, it is true, 
may well have fallen just inside 316—the battle that ended the 
struggle was fought in the dead of winter **—but the whole 
preceding campaign also falls, incorrectly, into the same year 
by Diodorus’ reckoning, though by his own evidence it covered 
a whole season from spring to winter.*> Here then there appear 
to be special difficulties needing a special solution. 

One might say that in the case of the siege of Pydna the 
beginning came so late in 317 B.C. that the whole might not 
improperly be listed under the events of 316, which year saw 
its conclusion. The same applies to the very last battle between 
Antigonus and Eumenes, for which the troops had to be roused 
from their winter quarters. This is not, however, a satisfactory 
explanation for the inclusion of the events of the entire previous 
summer as well, and here, tentatively, one may assume that 
Diodorus has fallen into confusion through a misreading of his 
source, an error which led him to anticipate by a year the archon 
change of 316 B.C. 


with the Roman consuls for these years and the winner of the foot-race 
in the Olympic Games of 320 B.C. 

12 Cf. n. 5 above. 

8 Archon change to 316/15: Diod., XIX, 17, 1. The campaign between 
Eumenes and Antigonus, up to the winter of 317/16, takes up capp. 
17-34. 

** Diod., XIX, 37, 3 records that Antigonus began his march through 
the desert from Gadamarga “about the time of the winter solstice.” 

*® The battle at the River Copratas took place just after the rising 
of the Dog Star, i.e., late June (317 B.C.); cf. Diod., XIX, 18, 2-7. 
It was preceded, in the same year, by a lengthy march on the part 
of Antigonus from Mesopotamia and Eumenes’ dispositioning of his 
troops along the line of the river—ibid., 17, 2-18, 1. 
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It so happens that the passage immediately preceding Dio- 
dorus’ mention of this archon change deals with an episode 
unrelated to the main thread of events—namely, the efforts of 
Docimus and his companions to escape from their imprisonment 
in a mountain fortress in Asia Minor while their captor 
Antigonus was preoccupied with his distant warfare against 
Eumenes in Upper Asia. At the end of his notice Diodorus 
remarks that it took more than a year for Antigonus’ forces 
to recover the fortress.*® In this may lie the explanation of 
Diodorus’ premature insertion of the archon change of 316/15; 
carelessly perusing his source he has failed to note that this 
incident is simply a digression to which has been added for 
completeness’ sake the duration of the siege. Instead, he has 
hastily assumed that an entire year has passed in all theatres of 
operations and has accordingly marked the imagined passage of 
time by intruding here the change to another year. 

iii) Lastly, the events of 313-311 B.C. This is an especially 
important period in that during it fell the decisive battle of 
Gaza—to be exact, during the course of 312 B.C. This event 
Diodorus lists among the happenings of the archon year 312/11, 
and he further declares that for it Demetrius had to summon 
his troops from winter quarters.’’ The latter notice led Beloch 
to assume that the season of the battle was early spring 312 
B. C.; as indeed by Diodorus’ normal practice in dating it well 
might be. But in this instance there is strong independent 
evidence that the battle did in fact fall after the middle of the 
summer of 312.8 Since, in view of the multiplicity of events 
between the battle and the Peace of 311, the spring of 311 B.C. 


16 Diod., XIX, 16, 5; the archon change follows immediately at 17, 1. 

17 Archon change to 312/11: Diod., XIX, 77, 1. Recall of troops 
from winter quarters: ibid., 80, 5. Battle of Gaza: ibid., 81-4. 

18 See Beloch, op. cit., IV, 1, p. 129, n. 1. The M.P. (= F. Gr. Hist., 
239 B16) puts the battle in 312/11, the archonship of Polemo. Castor 
(F. Gr. Hist., 250 F12) and Porphyrius (ibid., 260 F32, 4) both assign 
it to Olympiad 117, i.e. to a point after mid-summer 312 B.C. Jacoby 
in his commentary on the M.P. (F. Gr. Hist., II BD, p. 700, n. 10) 
suggests that the placing in 312/11 is due to interest being concentrated 
on Seleucus’ return to Babylon rather than on the actual battle; but 
later (ibid., pp. 869/70) he appears tacitly to accept a date later than 
spring 312 for the battle by calling attention to Diodorus’ use of the 
verb ‘ drouévery’ at XIX, 80, 5. 
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is impossibly late, even if it were not ruled out by Diodorus’ 
method of dating, the only feasible alternative, giving full 
weight to all the evidence, is that the troops were called out not 
in the spring but in the autumn of 312, when they would likewise 
be found in winter quarters.’® This explanation has the further 
advantage that it does not necessitate dating to the year 313 
the events listed immediately before and as preliminaries to the 
battle when Diodorus himself states unequivocally that they 
belong to 312/11.?° As to the events which followed the battle— 
Ptolemy’s occupation of Syria, the return of Seleucus to 
Babylon, the defeat of Cilles, and Antigonus’ coming down from 
Celaenae *1—these would run straight on without a pause through 
the winter of 312/11; and later developments still—the expedi- 
tion against the Nabataeans, the exploration of the Dead Sea, 
and Demetrius’ abortive raid on Babylon ?*—should be regarded 
rather as falling early in 311 than still in 312 B.C. This is 
admittedly a breach of Diodorus’ usual practice in dating, even 
if in fact it leads him for once to narrate the events of the first 
half of a year under the correct archon. The fact that winter 
quarters had to be abandoned in the press of events almost as 
soon as they had been taken up in the autumn of 312 B.C. 
would serve to explain Diodorus’ failure to observe in the usual 
way the opening of a new season;** in any case some such 


1®The original (Hieronyman) source would appear to have passed 
from one theatre of events to another and back again within the same 
season; when this process coincided with irregularity in the taking 
of winter quarters Diodorus’ last landmark for the passage of a year’s 
events was gone and his insertion of the archon change more than 
usually wild. 

2°The events narrated in Diod., XIX, 77, 1-80, 2. They include 
Polemaeus’ operations in Greece (narrated in two parts: 77, 2-4 and 
78, 2-5), Antigonus’ balked attempt at crossing into Europe (77, 5-7— 
late in the season, cf. 77, 7), the revolt of Cyrene (79, 1-3—early 
summer? cf. 79, 1), and Ptolemy’s descent on Cyprus, Cilicia, and 
North Syria (79, 4-6)—quite enough to occupy all the antagonists until 
well into the late summer of any one year. 

*1 Diod., XIX, 85-86. 

*2 Diod., XIX, 94-100. 

*° Diod., XIX, 80, 5 indicates, if the chronology proposed here is 
correct, that Demetrius withdrew his troops from quarters just after 
they had gone into them; ibid., 77, 7 shows that Antigonus too had 
taken winter quarters early, only to be roused again by the news of 
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redistribution of events is necessary, regardless of the point in 
312 B.C. at which we place the battle of Gaza, for when Dio- 
dorus does eventually signify the archon change of 311/10 the 
only event he has to relate for the new year is the signing of 
the Peace of 311, together with its terms—in all amounting to 
no more than a single chapter.** It looks indeed as though 
Diodorus has here once again overrun his normal halting place 
at the start of a new season’s events, as we have suggested that 
he did in his experimental essay towards an accurate chronology 
in the first half of Book XVIII. 

In general then, and subject to occasional vagaries due to 
unsuccessful experimentation or to the failure of his source to 
provide a clear indication of a break between successive seasons, 
it can be said that Diodorus’ principle in dating his events is 
to equate his alleged archon years with what were in reality 
campaigning years; and that so treated his chronology in Books 
XVIII-XX emerges as reasonably accurate and consistent.?5 
Such major displacements as do occur, on the other hand, have 
to be treated individually on their merits, and particular explana- 
tions be sought for particular instances of error—no general 
corrective principle can be laid down to cover all cases. 
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Gaza before winter ended—or so I would interpret the notice at Diod., 
XIX, 93, 4, recording his departure from Celaenae (mentioned also at 
Plutarch, Demetr., 6, 5), always a favourite wintering spot for him, 
ef. Diod., XVIII, 52, 1; XIX, 69, 2. 

24 Diod., XIX, 105—the last in the Book to deal with Greek and 
Macedonian affairs. 

25 Recent attempts by E. Manni to uphold the archon datings given 
by Diodorus (Rend. Acc. Lincei, IV [1949], pp. 53-61; Demetrio 
Poliorcete [Rome, 1951], pp. 70-81) break down in my view through 
their failure to explain those cases where Diodorus has manifestly 
described under a particular archon events which in fact preceded his 
installation, cf. pp. 283-5, above. Manni’s further hypothesis to account 
for special difficulties, namely that Diodorus’ archon year is not really 
the Attic one from one July to the next but a “ Macedonian” one 
running from October to October (op. cit., pp. 70-1) appears to have 
little to recommend it in the way of independent evidence or of any 
gain in clarity, the net result being that the majority of the events 
given by Diodorus have to be advanced by a year beyond their true 
dates; to this extent the accepted chronologies (such as e.g. Beloch, 
op. cit., IV, 2, pp. 624 ff.) are still preferable. 


ARISTOTLE ON PLATO’S RECEPTACLE. 


1. Aristotle’ finds that Plato identified the four following 
notions: matter (vAy)—or, more precisely, prime matter—space 
(xpa), place (réros), and void (xevov) (209b11-17, 214a13; 
De Gen. et Corr. 329a24). Aristotle distinguishes several 
different conceptions of place and void. Which of these various 
conceptions is he attributing to Plato? 

Aristotle says that “there are just four things of which place 
must be one” (211b6-7). It must be either form (cides) or 
shape (pop¢dy) (209b3), matter, the boundaries of the vessel 
(7a wépata tov dyyeiov, 212a13), or some sort of extension 
(Sidornpa 7) between these boundaries (211b?-8). It is this 
last conception that Aristotle attributes to Plato. This is clear 
from the paragraph that precedes Phys. 209b11. Aristotle gives 
two further descriptions of this conception of extension. It is 
“an extension which is always there, different from, and over 
and above, the extension of the thing which is displaced” (212a 
3-5). “It is not only the boundaries of the vessel which seem to 
be place, but also what is between them, regarded as empty 
(GAAG Kai 7d peragd ws Kevov <dv>)” (212a13-14). Aristotle’s 
own view is that “there is no such extension” (211b18). If it 
existed, it would be a subject of which magnitude (péye8os) could 
be predicated. That is, it would be the matter of magnitude 
(209b6-11). In Aristotle’s philosophy there is no magnitude 
apart from bodies: the matter of magnitude and the matter of 
bodily substance ovcias cwparixns) are the same (De Gen. et 
Corr. 320b22-25). 

We may also distinguish several different conceptions of void 
in Aristotle. Aristotle’s use of the word xevov is, to begin with, 
ambiguous. xevov sometimes means “place, either empty or 
full”; and it sometimes means “empty place.” We find both 
uses in a single passage at the beginning of Aristotle’s discussion 
of xevov: “For those who hold that the void exists regard it as 
a sort of place or vessel which is supposed to be ‘full’ when it 


1 All references to Aristotle, where no work is named, are to the 
Physics. The Oxford translation of the Physics and Cornford’s transla- 
tion of the Timaeus have been used, although not without some 
modifications. 
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holds the bulk which it is capable of containing, ‘void’ when it 
is deprived of that—as if ‘void’ and ‘full’ and ‘ place’ denoted 
the same thing, though the essence of the three is different.” ? 
Aristotle is saying here that there is both void void and full 
void: both xevoy and wAjpes are meaningful predicates of 76 Kevov. 
There is thus a genus void that has a species void. Aristotle 
also points out that, in the generic sense of “void,” “void” and 
“place” name the same thing although they would be defined 
differently : the words are not quite synonyms. How they would 
be differently defined is not clear. The recurring definition of 
“void” given by Aristotle is “place deprived of body” (rézos 
éorepnuevos awpatos, 214a17). This is a definition of “void” in 
the specific sense. If we compare this definition with the one 
given in the passage above, we see that Aristotle is using “void” 
in the generic sense and “ place” as synonyms. Aristotle does not 
use “void” in the generic sense often, but one other passage in 
which the word has the broad sense is found at Phys. 216a26-b16. 
Aristotle points out that if a cube is submerged in water, an 
equal volume of water will be displaced. But, he says, “in the 
void this is impossible; for it is not body; the void must have 
penetrated the cube to a distance equal to that which this portion 
of void formerly occupied in the void, just as if the water or 
air had not been displaced by the wooden cube, but had pene- 
trated right through it” (216a33-b2).* If void pervades the 
cube, there must be a full void as well as a void void. So “void” 
here must mean “place, empty or full.” 

The generic sense of “void” is equated with “space” (xepa) 
at De Gen. et Corr. 326b18-21: “It is absurd ... to think that 


2 olov yap Témov Kal ayyelov TO Kevoy of AéyorvTes, SoKei 
mAnpes wev elvar, Tov SyKov ov Sextixdy 5é crepnOH, Kevov, 
ws Sy Kevdv kal mANpes Kal Td elvar adTrois ob bp 
(213 a 15-19). 

3 éy 5é 5) TO TovTO adivaToy (ovdév yap cwua), Tov 
7d Sidornua jv Kal mpdrepov ev TH Keva, kK. T.X. 
The Oxford translator is here supplying 76 xevéy, which is the under- 
stood subject of the phrase ovédév yap cama, as the subject of dvehndvdévas 
and of 7» and taking 76 tcov didornua and é7ep as accusatives of extent. 
This is also the construction adopted by Ross (Aristotle’s Physics, p. 
382). The Loeb translator (incorrectly, I believe) construes émrep... 
as the subject of and 76 didorgnua as the object of 
da giving the passage a radically different sense. 
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‘the void’? means anything except space of a body; so that it is 
clear that there will be a void equal in cubic capacity to every 
body.” * There cannot be a void equal in cubic capacity to every 
body unless bodies occupy void. So “void” must here have 
its generic sense. And, finally, this passage should be compared 
with Aristotle’s statement that “the void is meant to be, not 
body but rather extension of body” (76 yap xevov od copa GAA 
Sidornpa civat, 214a19-20). Since “extension ” 
is one possible meaning of “place,” “void” must here again 
bear the sense of “place, either empty or full.” It thus follows 
that “void” (xevov), “place” (rdmos), “space” (x#pa), and 
“extension” (duornua) are all synonyms if taken in one par- 
ticular way. It is thus quite natural for Aristotle to equate 
Platonic matter with void (214a13) once he has equated Platonic 
matter with place in the sense of extension (209b6 ff.). Further, 
there is no contradiction between the statement that Platonic 
matter is void and the statement that, according to Plato, there 
is no void (De Gen. et Corr. 325b32-33) if Aristotle is using 
“void” in the sense of “space” in the former statement and in 
the sense of “empty space” in the latter. 

There are two species of void in the sense of empty space 
(keywpiopevov Kkevov, 214a19) (217b20-21). First, there might be 
a void outside the whole bodily universe that leaves the bodily 
universe itself a plenum. Or, secondly, there might be, as 
Leucippus and Democritus suppose, little pockets of void inside 
the bodily universe (213a33-b2, 216b30-31). Now in the pas- 
sage in which Aristotle says that Plato denies there is a void 
(De Gen. et Corr. 325b30-33) Aristotle is contrasting Plato’s 
explanation of coming-to-be and passing away with Leucippus’: 
Leucippus uses the notion of void in his explanation ; Plato does 
not. So it follows that when Aristotle says that Plato denies 
there is a void, what he means is that Plato denies there is 
empty space. 

Aristotle also talks about an inseparable void (dywpiordv xevor, 
214a19) (216b33-217a10). This notion is extremely obscure. 
Aristotle may even have intended more than one thing by it. 
However, we need notice but one comment of Aristotle’s: those 


. . . TO KEevdv GAAO Tt olecOar AéyeLY woTE 


Snrov Tov ByKov ~orar Kevdr. 
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who make void the matter of body made void inseparable from 
body (214a13-15). This sort of void is a subspecies of void in 
the sense of space. Space may be either empty or full, and full 
space may be either emptiable (xwpicrdv, 213a32) or unemptiable 
(adxwpiorov). If void is the matter of body, it is unemptiable 
full space. Thus when Aristotle says that Plato makes void the 
matter of body, he means simply that he makes space the matter 
of body; and this does not contradict his statement in De Gen. 
et Corr. that Plato denies there is empty space. 

Aristotle’s interpretation of Plato’s receptacle is thus quite 
clear. On the one hand, the receptacle is void in the sense of 
extension or space; on the other, it is matter. Plato in the 
Timaeus does not use tAy in the Aristotelian sense nor does he 
use xevov in the sense of extension or space.’ What, then, in the 
Timaeus does Aristotle base this interpretation on? (I am 
assuming here that his interpretation is not based upon private 
information.) The identification of the receptacle with void 
rests upon Plato’s use of the words “space” (x#pa) and “ place ” 
(roros) at Timaeus 52 (209b11-16, 214a13-14). The identifica- 
tion of the receptacle with matter rests upon Plato’s use of the 
gold metaphor at Timaeus 50 A-B (De Gen. et Corr. 329a14-24). 

What reasons does Aristotle assign to Plato for holding that 
place or extension or void is the matter of body? One reason is 
assigned explicitly (209b6-12) and another, implicitly (211b 
29-36). The explicitly assigned reason is this. If one abstracts 
the form from a body, the matter is what remains. Plato 
believed that when this abstraction is performed, what remains 
is extension or void (214a12-13). So, according to Plato, matter 
is extension or void. The implicitly assigned reason is different. 
The way in which body is related to place is similar to the way 
in which form is related to matter: place must be distinguished 
from body because two bodies may occupy the same place at 
different times (208b1-8) ; matter, on the other hand, must be 
distinguished from form because two contrary forms may char- 


5 The word #An occurs at 69 A 6. See A. E. Taylor, A Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 493. The word xevés occurs at 58 A 7, 60 C l, 
79 B 1, and 80 C 3. At 58 A 7 it is implied that there are two species 
of space (xw#pa), empty (xevj) and full (Aypns): the circuit of the 
whole “allows (or tends to allow) no room to be left empty” (Kevyy 
ovdeuiay 
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acterize the same matter at different times (211b31-33). And 
because matter and place are similar in this respect, they may 
seem to be the same. (One can, we might add, imagine cases in 
which change of place is indistinguishable from change of form. 
One moment the magician has an egg in his hand; the next, a 
full-grown chicken. Was it change of place or change of form? 
In order to prove that it is the former, one must show that the 
egg and the chicken occupy different places at the same time. 
But if the magician is clever enough to keep us from seeing any 
place except that defined by the vessel of his hand, we may very 
well be unable to distinguish change of place from change of 
form.) 

Finally, we may ask, what was Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s 
receptacle? Aristotle is quite explicit here. Plato has con- 
founded the two distinct notions of place (réros) and matter 
(vAn) (A, 2). Place is separable from body but matter is not 
(209b23-24). (A body can change its place, but it cannot 
change its matter.) Thus the receptacle is both separable 
(xwpicrov) from body and not separable (od ywpiordv) (214a13- 
16). According to Aristotle, then, Plato’s notion of the re- 
ceptacle is self-contradictory. 

2. Has Aristotle interpreted Plato correctly? This question 
can only be answered by giving one’s own interpretation and 
comparing the two. 

Plato begins the second part of the Timaeus by distinguishing 
three factors (e8y, yévn, 48 E 3-4) in the universe, and he gives 
three different lists of these three factors. He says that we must 
distinguish the paradigm (zapddeypa, 48 E 5) from its copy 
(pipnpa rapadetyparos, 48 E 6) and both of these in turn from 
the receptacle of becoming (zdons yevéoews trodoyy, 49 A 6). Or, 
to put it another way, “we must conceive three things; that 
which becomes (76 yeyvépevov) ; that in which it becomes (76 é 
® ylyverat) ; and that whence and in whose likeness that which 
becomes is born (76 ddoporovpevov pvera yryvopevov) ” (50 
C%-D 2). Plato’s briefest formula for the three is simply “ Being 
(6v), Space (x#pa), Becoming (yéveors) ” (52 D3). Whenever 
I need neutral terms, I will follow the order of the first list and 
speak of the first factor, the second factor, and the third factor. 

Plato sometimes calls a paradigm an “intelligible form” 
(ciSos vonrov, 51 C 5). An appropriate name for the second 
factor, but one not used in the Timaeus, would be “sensible 
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form” (cides aicAyrov).6 That Plato in the Timaeus distin- 
guished these two types of forms is clear from an early passage 
in which he says that “whenever the maker of anything looks 
to that which is always unchanging and uses a paradigm (zapd- 
Seyya) of that description in fashioning the form (ida) and 
quality (8vvayis) of his work, all that he thus accomplishes must 
be good” (28 A 6-B 1). The paradigm here is clearly distinct 
from the form of the werk. The next point to be established is 
that the second factor consists of such forms. To begin with, 
the second factor consists of copies of the paradigms (rév évTwv 
dei pupnpata). These copies are identified with the things that 
pass in and out of the receptacle (ra eiowvra Kai eEuvra) (50 C 
4-5). And these in turn are implicitly equated with forms: 
the receptacle “is always receiving all things (7a zavra), and 
never in any way whatsoever takes on any form (pop¢y) that is 
like any of the things that pass in (7a eiovdv7a) ” (50 B 8-C 2). 
There are two other passages that are worth noting here. Plato 
refers to the receptacle at one place as “the nature that receives 
all bodies” ra wavra copata 50 B 6), at another 
as “that which will receive in itself all forms” (76 7a zavra 
éexdeEdpevov ev yévn) (50 E 5). These two passages together 
suggest that bodies are simply forms. This is an important point 
to which I will return. Now Plato says that the second factor 
in the universe is sensible (aioOyrov, 52 A 5) and also that it 
comes into existence (yyvopevov, 52 A 6) and passes out of 
existence (dzoAAopevov, 52 A 7). Thus the second factor con- 
sists of forms that are sensible and mortal. I will call sensible 
forms “ characters.” 

What is the correct interpretation of the third factor? 

Is it space (y#pa) ? The third factor is clearly identified with 
space at two places (52 A 8, D3). This is the rock upon which 
we must build our interpretation. Now in these two places it is 
implied that there is only one space since there is only one 
receptacle. Thus “space” here must mean “all of space.” But 
in most other places in the Timaeus “space” means “part of 


® This is the same distinction that Plato draws in the Phaedo (103 
B 5) between the form in us (76 év }uiyv) and the form in nature (7d év 
Th pice). Cornford points out that in the Phaedo poppy and idéa are 
used interchangeably for the form in us and eldos is reserved for the form 
in nature, whereas in the 7'imaeus all three words are used for the form 
in us (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 184 and footnote). 
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space” or “place” (romos). There are two passages in which 
this is particularly clear. In one, Plato mentions the view that 
“everything that is must be in a place (év tux tom) and occupy 
a space (xaréxov xwpav twa)” (52 B 4-5). Here “place” and 
“space” are clearly synonyms. In the other, Plato, in speaking 
of the transformation of particles of one primary body into parti- 
cles of another, says that “in the course of suffering this treat- 
ment, they are all interchanging their spaces (ras ywpas) ” (57 
C 1-2). Notice the plural. This implicit distinction in Plato 
turns up in Aristotle as the explicit distinction between public 
place (xowos téros), “in which all bodies are,” and private place 
(t8:0s rozos), which only the body in question occupies (209a 
32-33). (The English word “space” has, of course, this same 
ambiguity. Compare the use of the word in these two sentences: 
“Space is infinite” and “Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.”) When Aristotle says that Plato 
identifies space and place (209b15-16), he is thus half right: 
space in the sense of part of space is identical with place. (We 
have not yet answered the question, What is Plato’s conception 
of space ?) 

Is the third factor matter? Well, it is called a plastic material 
(expayeiov, 50 C 2) and compared to a lump of gold that is 
molded into various shapes (50 A 5-C 6). This, as we have 
seen, was Aristotle’s basis for identifying the third factor with 
matter. But must this metaphor be so interpreted? I think one 
should accept the following as a general principle of interpreta- 
tion: the most consistent interpretation is the correct one. Now, 
as Aristotle has pointed out, Plato’s conception of the third 
factor is grossly inconsistent if the third factor is matter. A 
body in moving from one part of space to another carries its 
matter with it, but it does not carry its space or place with it. 
Therefore, since the third factor is space, it cannot also be 
matter, unless Plato’s conception is inconsistent. Following 
our general principle of interpretation, let us suppose that the 
third factor is not matter. How, then, is the gold metaphor to 
be interpreted? We can avoid the inconsistency if we take as 
the analogue of a body not the shaped gold but a shape of the 
gold and if we take the receptacle to be not matter but a medium 
—to use Cornford’s excellent word (Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 177, 
194). A medium differs from matter in that bodies move 
through a medium: a body moves through the receptacle, on this 
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interpretation, as a ripple moves through water. The mirror 
metaphor is the one that best captures Plato’s thought on this 
subject. A mirror provides a medium in which images appear 
and through which they pass. That this metaphor dominated 
Plato’s thought is clear from numerous passages in the Republic 
(402 A-C, 509 Dff.), but it is no more than hinted at in the 
receptacle passage of the Timaeus (52 C 2-5). The third factor 
is never, in fact, called a mirror. If my interpretation is correct, 
Plato’s philosophy differs from Aristotle’s in this important 
respect: for Aristotle a body is a compound (ovvOerov, Met. 
1023a31) of form and matter; for Plato a body is a form (char- 
acter) alone. And we may say, further, that this is a difference 
that Aristotle himself is not aware of; for if he were, he would 
not have said that the receptacle is matter. 

The conclusion we have reached is that the receptacle is a 
medium if the gold metaphor and the mirror metaphor hold at 
all. The next point to be proved is that these metaphors must 
hold to some extent. This is easily proved, for these metaphors 
play a central role in Plato’s philosophy. There is one important 
problem that Plato is unable to solve except by means of them. 
This is the infamous problem of participation. The paradigms 
without the aid of the Demiurge are responsible for the existence 
of characters. Plato tells us that fire, earth, air, and water 
possessed vestiges of their nature before the Demiurge began his 
ordering (53 A 8-B 5; see also Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy, pp. 453-4). The Demiurge is only a 
refinisher. How, then, does a paradigm give rise to a character? 
No unmetaphorical answer is given to this question. Plato is 
able to say simply that the paradigms cast reflections or leave 
imprints. In the one place where this problem is broached in 
the Timaeus Plato says only this: “the things that pass in and 
out are to be called copies of the eternal things, impressions 
taken from them in a strange manner that is hard to express 
( am’ abtov TpOmov Tivo. dSvaoppacrov kal bavpacrov ) we will 
follow it up on another occasion” (50 C 4-6; see Taylor’s com- 
ment, Commentary, pp. 324-5). Aristotle’s judgment here is 
certainly correct: “... the many existed by participation in 
the Ideas that have the same name as they” (Met. 987b9-10). 
“ But what the participation or the imitation of the Forms could 
be they left an open question” (ibid. 987b13-14). “And to 
say that they are paradigms and that other things share in them 
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is to use empty words (xevoAoyeiv) and poetical metaphors” 
(tbid. 991a20-22 = 1079b24-26). Even Cherniss agrees with 
Aristotle on this point although he tempers his agreement by 
pointing out that Aristotle’s own philosophy rests ultimately upon 
the same metaphor: “... if Aristotle is justified in disallowing 
metaphor, he is justified in maintaining that ultimately no ‘ex- 
planation’ of participation as such is given” (op. cit., p. 454). 
But Aristotle’s “own account of the ultimate cause of all natural 
process is not only metaphorical but is at bottom the same kind 
of metaphor as that for which he criticizes Plato” (ibid., p. 466). 
(What an excellent example of a tu quoque.) 

We may conclude, then, that Plato intends the receptacle to 
function as a medium. I have gone to such pains to show the 
grounds of this fairly well accepted interpretation’ because if 
it is sound, it can be easily shown that Plato’s notion of the 
receptacle is self-contradictory: the receptacle must both have 
a character and be characterless. 

Since the receptacle functions as a medium, it must have a 
character: the character shared by all media and in virtue of 
which they are called “media.” 

There are four statements in the Timaeus bearing upon the 
characterlessness of the receptacle. Plato says, first, that “it is 
always receiving all things, and never in any way whatsoever 
takes on any character that is like any of the things that enter 
it” (d€xerai re yap de 7a wavTa, Kal poppy oddepiay THD 
dpotav eiAndev ovdayn ovdapas, 50 B 8-C 2). He repeats 
the same statement in different words several lines later: “... if 
there is to be an impress presenting all diversities of aspect, the 
thing itself in which the impress comes to be situated, cannot 
have been duly prepared unless it is free from all those characters 
which it is to receive from elsewhere (Aj dpopdov dv éxeivwv 
tov ideav ” (50 D 4-E 1). 
Plato says, thirdly, that “that which is to receive in itself all 
characters must be free from all characters” (aavrwv éxrds cidav 
civat xpeov TO Ta év yevn, 50 4-5). This 
statement is also repeated in different words: “... that which 
is duly to receive over its whole extent and many times over all 


7 Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology: “Thanks to this medium, Space... . 
(p. 194). Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas: “... space is not the matter 
implicit in the being of sensible things, but only the medium in which 
they come into being” (p. 233). 
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the likenesses of the intelligible and eternal things ought in its 
own nature to be free of all the characters (aavrwv éxrds .. . 
tov eidov) ” (51 A 1-3). Now the first two of these statements 
contain restrictive clauses. They do not say that the receptacle 
lacks all characters. They say only that it lacks all characters 
that enter it. This restrictive clause is dropped from the second 
two statements. Is there an inconsistency here? I do not think 
so. Plato is arguing like this. The receptacle cannot possess any 
character that it receives. It receives all characters. Therefore, 
it cannot possess any character at all. The first premise is 
asserted by the first two statements quoted; the second, by all 
four; and the conclusion, by the second two. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, we have Plato’s explicit statement that the 
receptacle is characterless and we have his argument supporting 
this statement. 

Aristotle is thus correct in his assertion that Plato’s notion 
of the receptacle is self-contradictory, but the self-contradiction 
is in a different place from where he finds it. Plato’s difficulty 
is that none of his metaphors will do (if any hold, the receptacle 
must have a character) ; but, on the other hand, he cannot do 
without them. 

Let us return to the beginning and the four conceptions of 
place considered by Aristotle. Which of the four comes closest 
to Plato’s conception of space—assuming that Plato’s discussion 
of the third factor is simply a discussion of his conception of 
space? The third factor is not matter since bodies pass through 
it. It is not form since it is either completely without form or 
else has only the form necessary to function as a recipient of 
form. It is not the boundary of the containing vessel, although 
the receptacle metaphor might suggest this, since there is no 
containing vessel. A containing vessel would be a body, and all 
bodies are in the third factor. Thus if these alternatives are 
exhaustive, the third factor is the fourth alternative, extension. 
Considered positively, there is this similarity between Plato’s 
conception of the third factor and extension; both extension and 
the third factor pervade a body but do not move with a body. 
Aristotle is correct in attributing the conception of space as ex- 
tension to Plato. However, since the third factor functions as a 
medium, it must be something more than extension alone. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. Davip Keryt. 
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JAMES WILSON PouttTNEy. The Bronze Tables of Iguvium. Balti- 
more, Md., American Philological Association, 1959. Pp. xvi 
+ 333; 4 pls. (Philological Monographs, XVIII.) 


The seven bronze tablets from Iguvium-Gubbio in the “ Umbrian ” 
language contain “instructions for the religious ceremonies of a 
college of priests known as the Atiedian Brothers who flourished in 
Iguvium during the period of the Roman republic. No other body 
of liturgical texts from pre-Christian Europe can compare with the 
Iguvine Tables in extent. They have therefore an extraordinary 
importance both for the linguistic and for the religious history of 
early Italy” (p.1). Though there may be “no scarcity of editions ” 
of them (p. vii), Poultney’s new work is greatly to be welcomed 
for many reasons. Most of the older editions included quasi-Latin 
translations which reflected all too well the perils inherent in trying 
to make sense out of a very limited body of texts with the aid of a 
known language, Latin, which is similar but only that. Poultney’s 
new translation into English is therefore more than merely a boon 
to those who read no Latin; along with Devoto’s Tavole di Gubbio 
it symbolizes the requirement that the interpretation of the Tablets 
must stand on its own merits. 

As for that interpretation, Poultney has again performed a greater 
service than is apparent from the reserved style of the commentary. 
After the two bold sallies of Devoto (in his earlier work; 2nd edition 
1940) and Vetter (1953) now is the time to pause and consider. 
This Poultney has clearly done; but anyone who imagines it to be a 
matter of simple eclecticism should work through a selected, rela- 
tively self-contained passage like the famous beginning paragraph 
of VIa concerned with the taking of the auspices. VI is one of 
the tablets written in the Latin script. The parallel version (Ia) 
in the national (i.e. Etruscan-based) alphabet, engraved earlier and 
generally shorter, consists here of one sentence only, as compared 
with the eighteen lines of VIa. Even that sentence creates as many 
problems as it solves: to pernaies pusnaies ‘those from in front, 
those from behind’ (augural birds) there corresponds in Vla a 
different pair of adjectives, dersua . .. merstu, which has “ defied 
all attempts at interpretation.” Are they synonyms for the terms 
used in the shorter text? Do they mean as some have thought, 
‘permitting the ceremony’ and ‘favoring the ceremony,’ respec- 
tively? Do they mean ‘right’ and ‘left’? After a painstaking 
discussion, Poultney declares his preference for ‘ west’ and ‘ east ’"— 
a solution which can be defended topographically, saves the paral- 
lelism with the shorter version, and can finally (and definitely not 
primarily!) be justified by an etymology. Etymological considera- 
tions are somewhat, but not very much more prominent than they 
were in Devoto’s approach of which Poultney approves frequently 
(see p. ix)—a slight difference in emphasis which might be expected 
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from a scholar who not only offers text, translation, and commentary, 
but a full-fledged grammar, including an elaborate historical pho- 
nology, as well. Where Poultney deviates from Devoto he is es- 
pecially careful to give his reasons, perhaps even with greater stress 
on the purely contextual criteria than where he agrees with him. 
His treatment of stahmei stahmeitet ‘ for this established ordinance’ 1 
as against Devoto’s ‘in hae superficie extensa (i.e. the templum) ’ 
is a good example: -ei, says Poultney, is more easily taken as a 
dative than as a locative; other datives precede; the templum has 
another name by which it is referred to a short while later. This 
accomplished, he is able to point out how well his choice fits in with 
a syntactic observation of Devoto’s regarding a number of construc- 
tions which we translate by ‘ for.’ 

Much of Poultney’s interpretive work—an overwhelming amount 
one feels sure—must have consisted in weighing and excluding 
unusable contributions. Occasionally the axe falls on Vetter. So in 
the passage under scrutiny. To Vetter stiplo aseriaia (from the 
augur to the priest) means ‘I demand that you “observe,” i.e. 
consider as important’ rather than the usual ‘demand (imv.) that 
I may observe,’ and similarly for the reply of the priest in VIa4 (ef. 
Glotta, XXIX, p. 61). It is true that in general aseria- is what the 
priest does; the augur’s own subsequent report (VIal7) on his 
actions is elliptic on the crucial point. But, after all, the augur is 
tabuistically paraphrased as ‘he who goes to aseriato the messenger 
birds’ in our passage, and Poultney must have felt that this out- 
weighs Vetter’s claim that only with stiplo taken as a first person 
form does the verbal exchange take on the true form of a Roman 
stipulatio. This in turn disposes of Vetter’s surprising explanation 
of ef (aserio) in VIa4 as ‘I (observe),’ a form corresponding to 
Osean iiv ‘I,’ with -f for Osean -v “ because *eu would be ambiguous 
in the Latin alphabet.” Thus ef means ‘there,’ although it is a 
little untypical in form as well as function: elsewhere the writing 
is ife ife, and (Latin etymology notwithstanding) the translation is 
‘eo,’ not ‘ibi. On the old question whether arsir in neip mugatu 
nep arsir andersistu ... sue muieto fust ote pisi arsir andersesust 
is to be understood as ‘other’ or as a case form of a word for 
‘dedicatio’ or the like, Poultney offers full evidence and then 
translates ‘no one shall make a noise nor shall any other person 
sit in the way ... if a noise is made or any other person sits in the 
way, he will make (the ceremony) invalid.’ Are there any serious 
possibilities of taking arsir as an adverbial form of the stem for 
‘other’? None of those I can think of are smooth enough, but if 
one could be found, the difficulty that the first arsir is not preceded 
by an indefinite pronoun would disappear: ‘no one shall make a 
noise nor otherwise sit in the way (i.e. interfere) . . . if a noise or 
otherwise an interference is made. ...’ We should then have the 
syntactical advantage of the presumed arsir ‘ dedicationibus’ without 
the semantic difficulty. 

The texts provide some clues for their relative chronology, but 


1 Following R. G. Kent (Lang., XIV, p. 215). Poultney’s work is 
dedicated to Kent’s memory; see Preface, pp. ix f. 
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these are not simple; “our problem is a twofold one: to determine 
the order in which the texts were composed, and the order in which 
the tables were engraved” (p. 23). This has been seen ever since 
Bréal made it evident that where we have two parallel versions, 
one written in Latin script and the other in the more ancient national 
seript, the former is sometimes not copied from the latter but from 
a lost common source. Another factor that looms large in the dis- 
cussion is the designation of the authenticating official, one and the 
same person serving as kvestur in Ib and IIa, but another individual 
bearing the title of uhtur in Va. The Latin loanword kvestur seems 
a sure sign of late Romanization, and it looks as though the kvestur 
had replaced an indigenous uhtur (etymologically probably = 
auctor); this in spite of the fact that the linguistic form of Va is 
in some ways more recent than that of Ib and IIa (all tablets which 
are written in the national script). The parallel phrasing uhtretie— 
kvestretie suggests strongly that this is indeed the story. The diffi- 
culty appears as we read III, 4, 7, 8 where the Atiedian Brothers 
are described as electing or appointing an uhtur. Vetter took this 
to mean that neither uhtretie nor the abbreviation oht found on one 
of the few other Umbrian inscriptions that exist (355 Co. 236 Vet.; 
Assisi) refers to an eponymous magistrate. He rendered both by 
‘ auctoritate.’ 

A word might be said apropos of another probable instance of 
vocabulary change observable in the Tablets; an entire system of 
changes in fact. Involved are the words sevakni- sewacni-, perakni- 
peracni-, perakri- peracri-, sakri- sacri-, and sakru- sacro- (i.e. the 
-o/d-stem). Devoto thought that peracri- supplants perakni- under 
the influence of sakri-, with which both perakni- and peracri- form 
antithetic pairs like sakreu perakneu Va7 but peracris sacris VIb 
52,56. Even Vetter who is one of those who reject this view and 
assign different meanings (‘anniculus’; ‘praestans’) to the two 
words must admit that peracnio is “miswritten” for peracrio in 
one passage, VIa54. The two words dovetail neatly otherwise: the 
form with kn oceurs in II and Va (and in VIa), while er oceurs 
in Ib, VI and VII. What interested Devoto in particular was that 
Ib, in national seript, goes here with the Latin-written tablets, as 
it frequently does. Vetter himself has collected the traits which 
indicate a relatively recent origin for Ib (without discriminating 
much between the chronology of the composition of the text and that 
of its execution). Poultney hesitates to follow Devoto, principally 
on etymological grounds. But then he appears to attach no im- 
portance to the fact that the mutual distribution of sakri- and sacro- 
is almost exactly parallel (p. 173) :? there is sakri- (sacri-) in I, II, 
III, Va (and VIb, in the formula peracris sacris), (sakru-) sacro- 
in VI and VII and, once again, in Ib! According to Devoto the 
specific meaning of the word, regardless of course of the stem final, 
is ‘inherently sacrificial’ as opposed to perakni- peracri- ‘ inherently 


?On p. 92 Poultney says: “sakre acc. sg. beside the a-stem form 
sakra sacra, precisely like OL sacrem, etc., beside standard -o/d-forms.” 
Lat. sdcrés and sacri did archaically occur side by side, but can we think 
of them as synonymous? See below. 
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secular, requiring special action to become fit for sacrifice.’ Used as 
a noun, it applies to sacrificial animals. The Latin sdcrés porci 
serves as a confirmation; but aside from being a technical expression 
it is an archaism (olim, Varro R. R., II, 1, 20), and we may safely 
believe that the replacement of U. sakri- by sacro- in the later tablets, 
which must have taken place just a little after the alteration from 
perakni- to peracri-, reflects the influence of the prevailing Latin 
o-stem sacer (itself a different adjective with a more widely re- 
ligious, non-technical meaning).? Outright Latin loanwords may be 
few in the Tablets (p. 8; kvestur is a characteristic one) yet a 
subtler kind of progressive Latinization is a familiar aspect of 
Umbrian. The peculiar trend of Umbrian sound change may be one 
aspect of it; others have been discussed by Devoto, T.J., p. 52. This 
leaves us with the problem of the relation between perakni- and 
sevakni- sewacni- (p. 180). This word may mean something like 
‘unblemished, perfect.’ It oceurs freely in II, III, IV, and VII, 
keeping its shape throughout. Its etymology and that of perakni-, 
as well as the possible relation of these two words to Lat. sollemnis, 
are indeed extraordinarily difficult problems (p. 243), but they are 
also problems such as should not be allowed to obtrude themselves 
too early in the discussion. 

The position of Umbrian (and Osean) in relation to Latin and the 
other Italic dialects which has just been touched upon has of course 
been the subject of much controversy. Poultney takes a realistic, 
middle-of-the-road attitude, discouraging over-dramatization (pp. 
7-9). Proto-Italic (in any case an entity which never had an ex- 
istence on Italian soil) can be no absolute, even to its proponents. 
Those, on the other hand, who reject that hypothetical intermediate 
stage between Proto-Indo-European and the recorded forms of 
speech (Osean, ete., Umbrian; Latin with Proto-Romance, Falisean ; 
Venetic) ought not so much to emphasize the extent of the dis- 
erepancies between Osco-Umbrian and the rest as their antiquity. 
While Oseo-Umbrian shares some innovations with non-Italie, “ cen- 
tral’ Indo-European languages like Greek and Germanic,‘ it still 
has a great many others in common with Latin-Faliscan—by no 


3 The formal distinction may follow an old pattern; cf. Gk. dxpés with 
Lat. dcer (dcri-). 

4 Some of the phonological isoglosses that have been named are worth- 
less. As Poultney points out (p. 67) the labialization of the labiovelars 
is later than the syncope -kt- < -get- in forms like U. fiktu, which in 
turn is probably later than the change from older kt to ht. The indis- 
putable fact that in “the treatment of the labiovelars . . . the dialects 
agree with Greek (especially with Aeolic ...) and with the Cymric 
division of Celtic” (pp. 8f.) can therefore not be used for the purpose 
for which some scholars have tried to use it. On the other side of the 
ledger there is the merger of ew and ow into ow which has been and 
perhaps deserves to be listed as a Proto-Italic innovation (more 
cautiously Poultney, p. 41). Still, in con-claudé > con-cloudd > con- 
clid6 one would like to think that the first step in the (specifically 
Latin) “weakening” was ew (compare parcé peperci; Niedermann, 
Historische Lautlehre*, p. 35, etc.) ; since there was no other eu to merge 
with, the subsequent change to ou, duplicating the earlier Proto-Italic 
development (?), is perhaps not unexpected. 
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means all secondary and diffusional in character. The Proto-Italic 
period may have fallen very early. We may even envisage it as 
a reasonably well-defined dialect area within a still cohesive Indo- 
European world. 

Poultney’s Grammar is a full and reliable repertory of earlier 
research, including his own valuable contributions. Naturally it 
differs from some of its predecessors not only in being more up to 
date but also in treating Umbrian by itself rather than primarily as 
one partner of the Osco-Umbrian group (although of course Oscan 
is taken as fully into account as one could wish). Poultney thinks 
it unsafe to attempt to reconstruct a phonemic system for the lan- 
guage as we have it, but he evidently and necessarily has rather firm 
ideas as to the consistency with which the spellings are used. As he 
conveys these ideas on the whole successfully, the implicit style does 
little enough damage. Only occasionally does one feel a little lost, 
for instance where it is stated that “final @ is altered in quality but 
keeps its quantity” (p. 44; so also Buck). This suggests the 
presence of some specific evidence of length, where all we seem to 
have are spellings with -u -o which according to the table on p. 32 
(in which the optional devices for writing length are, incidentally, 
not fully represented) may stand for either a short or a long vowel. 
It is true that there is no need to posit a shortening of final -@. But 
then there is reason to believe that the short vowel written -u -o 
had lower, more “&”-like allophones than the long one (p. 42).° 
Buck therefore cautiously ascribed an entity “a” to what we would 
now call the Umbrian phoneme inventory. I suspect that Poultney 
intends to do, in effect, the same. The point may be impossible to 
decide, and the same may be true for others of the same type. The 
particular question about final -@ might not of course have ever been 
raised if it had not been for the Latin parallel, -a for -a@ in the 
nom. sg. of the -d-stems and nom. ace. pl. of the -o-stem neuters. 
In general there is somewhat more to the matter of vowel length 
than Poultney has wished to include in his phonology. Apparently 
he is dissatisfied (pp. 27; 63 f.) with Vetter’s (and earlier) attempts 
to establish a relative chronology for the several tablets on the basis 
of “inverse ” writings of h to represent original long vowels (Hand- 
buch, pp. 183, 187 225—Ib is once more involved). On the other 
hand, the spelling frateer Vb16 (p. 43) has been regarded as very 
doubtful evidence by a number of scholars. Occasionally Poultney 
gives or implies his view on archaisms. Vuegis [Ja44, as is not 
unusual, is emended to Vuveis ‘Lucius’ and the spelling with uv 
interpreted as a family tradition (p. 169; ef. Osean Luvkis). Such 
customs are familiar in Italy: Duilius, transcribed BiAuos, comes to 
mind. The present instance would throw an interesting light on the 
history of writing in Iguvium. It is a little more difficult to picture 
the preservation of intervocalic s in asa ‘altar’ and eikvasese ‘ the 
members of a priestly college (loc.) ’ as a “ritualistic archaism ” as 
Poultney doubtfully suggests (p. 74), especially if it were thought 
that the archaism in question was one of speech and not one of 
writing. 


®See, however, p. 29 with the suggestion that the long mid vowels 
were progressively raised as the language developed. 
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Enough of small detail.6 The remainder of the Grammar is char- 
acterized by the same general regard for broad but critical reporting 
of scholarship. All in all, the new Bronze Tablets of Iguvium will 
greatly appeal to workers in many disciplines: to students of ancient 
history and of classical literature; to historians of religion who will 
in particular appreciate the careful array of parallels from Roman 
and Greek ritual with which the commentary is replete; to anthro- 
pologists; and most certainly to linguists. 


Henry M. HOENIGSWALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ArtHuR STANLEY Pease. M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum 
Libri III: Libri Seeundus et Tertius. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 539-1257. $17.50. (Bimillennial Edi- 
tion.) 


The second, concluding volume of Professor Pease’s prodigious 
edition of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum has followed quickly upon the 
first,! surprisingly quickly when one considers the difficulties en- 
countered nowadays in the publication of scholarly works of such 
generous proportions. It contains the text and commentary for 
Books II and III of the dialogue, fragments preserved from Book 
III, several pages of Corrigenda and Addenda to both volumes, 
and an Index of nearly twenty pages. In its general appearance and 
format,? and in its method and procedure,’ it is the twin of its 
predecessor, so that what one had to say in praise or censure of the 
earlier volume as a whole might easily be applied with justice to 
the present one. There is the same respectful handling of the Latin 
text, the same learned and exhaustive annotation and interpretation 
awarded indiscriminately to all matters, important * and unimport- 
ant,° and the same serene and disinterested execution of the task that 
the author set himself. 


* How is the relation of urfeta to Lat. rota, Skt. ratha- pictured 
(p. 55)? 

See my review of Volume I in A.J. P., LXXIX (1958), pp. 208-13. 

?T must register again my objections to the form of presentation (see 
my remarks on Vol. I, ibid.). Instead of becoming reconciled, or at least 
resigned to the format, I confess that I find it ever more exasperating, 
even after considerable experience with it. 

8“... the citation of many passages in extenso, and such arrangement 
of them that, by reading them as they stand, the user may reach for 
himself a logical conclusion, without needless editorial verbiage ” (Pre- 
face, p. vii). 

*Cf., e.g., the notes on the Underworld, pp. 550-2; on allegory, pp. 
705-8; on the alphabet, pp. 1112-14. 

5 The commenetary to the section of Book II (120-32, pp. 851-94) on 
the wonders of vegetable and animal life abounds in the curious lore 
of natural history, peripheral at best. Pease begins his note on 
malodorous animals thus: “Since Cicero mentions multae and the 
example of the American Skunk was unknown to him, we may assume 
more than one animal as the source of the remark .. .” (p. 878). 
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Now that the completed work is before us, it will perhaps be asked 
whether this dialogue deserved such minute attention. Professor 
Pease might well answer, simply, that it was a task that attracted 
him, and that, as Housman told us long ago in his Introductory 
Lecture, is reason enough for doing one thing rather than another. 
It would then be irrelevant or impertinent to suggest that such an 
attitude today, in the words of Edmund Wilson,° “. . . seems to imply 
that there is no difference in value between one department of learn- 
ing and another or between the different points of view from 
which the various kinds of research can be conducted.” But is the 
suggestion impertinent, when a distinguished scholar has devoted 
more than twenty years of his free time, when dozens of individuals, 
academic institutions, and libraries have been called upon for assist- 
ance (gratefully acknowledged), and when more than one Foundation 
have more than once granted subventions—all for the publication 
of yet another edition,’ three years in the printing and so expensive 
that few can afford to buy it, of a treatise which Cicero carelessly 
dashed off during a single summer and which, for all its influence 
in centuries past, is now in certain respects merely a curiosity and 
is for long stretches all but unreadable? This is not to say that 
there will not be many times when students of ancient philosophy 
will consult Pease’s work with great profit, but there may be some 
who will be inclined to agree with Velleius (I, 23): propter paucos 
igitur tanta est rerum facta molitio. 

In his Preface to the whole work Pease writes (p. vii): “ Certain 
reviewers of the editions mentioned [the author’s De Divinatione and 
Fourth Aeneid] have objected that the editor’s own views were not 
at all times clearly revealed.” He then goes on to quote Cicero (I, 
10) to the effect that such erities are over-inquisitive. Despite being 
thus disarmed, I cannot but think that the complaint of the reviewers 
is just. Granted that it was chiefly his intention in the commentary 
to put before his readers, to make of them what they will, the 
pertinent ancient references and the views on each point of a host 
of modern scholars, surely the editor cannot be excused from the 
responsibility of stating the conclusion he must have reached after 
long study. When Pease does venture to give his opinion, it is 
couched very cautiously, often in the form of a question. About as 
close as he ever comes to assessing the enduring value of the De 
Natura Deorum is this statement in the Introduction (p. 51): “.. 
the present work . . . perhaps with more reason than any other 
extant work of Greek or Latin literature may claim attention from 
those modern students who approach the philosophy of religion by 
historical and comparative methods.? The problems of the work... 


°The Triple Thinkers, 2nd ed. (1948), p. 61. 

7In his Introduction, Pease lists some 250 since the editio princeps. 

* See, for example, p. 552 in Vol. II, at the end of his long note on 
the famous quaeve anus tam excors inveniri potest ...: “Is Balbus 
perhaps here trying to show that the Stoics were no more superstitious 
about the underworld than were the Epicureans, though the latter posed 
as the advocates of advanced views?” 

*°Guarded as this judgment is, it seems misleading if it is to be 
taken as implying that Cicero was using truly “ historical and compara- 
tive methods” (as Pease indeed implies on p. 8). The core of the 
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are seldom unworthy of the study which has been (and may yet be) 
devoted to them by keen minds, and the exposition, in spite of care- 
less and hasty composition, raises philosophical writing from the 
dull level into which it seems to have fallen among the Greeks to a 
literary form which may well arouse the admiration and challenge 
the imitation of modern popularizers in this field.” 

J. B. Mayor, whose three-volume edition of the De Natura Deorum 
was completed in 1885, was less circumspect. Devout Christian and 
proper Victorian, he declares in his Preface to Volume III: “ Be- 
lieving that the entrance of Christianity into the world is the central 
fact of man’s history, the key to all that preceded and all that has 
followed it, I have always esteemed it to be the highest office of 
classical scholarship to throw light upon the state of thought and 
feeling in the two great nations of antiquity at the time of the birth 
of Christ. It is as a contribution to such an inquiry that the treatise 
on the Nature of the Gods seems to me to possess a unique interest 
and value. ...” In his view, Book II (Balbus’ presentation of the 
Stoic theology) prefigures Christianity, and so he terms it “ perhaps 
the most important contribution to theological thought which has 
come to us from classical antiquity ” (III, p. xviii). Pease, on the 
other hand, has striven for, and has achieved to an amazing degree, 
objectivity and timelessness. Although he refers in his Addenda to 
studies appearing as recently as 1958, his work, judged on its spirit, 
could well have issued forth from a philological seminar of Bis- 
marck’s Germany, or, for that matter, from the study of the Elder 
Pliny. Mayor was troubled by the impact of Darwinism on tradi- 
tional beliefs; 1° it would be difficult to discover from Pease not 
only that we are in the age of the exploration of space but that the 
world has changed appreciably since Mayor’s day. 

Such studied objectivity is very likely a virtue. What is definitely 
not a virtue in the present edition is the run-together character of 
the commentary. This feature is particularly annoying when one 
tries to follow Cicero’s argument point by point and, in the present 
volume, to weigh Balbus’ case for Stoic theology in Book IT against 
the refutation which the Academic Cotta offers in Book III. Now 
it is true that in the course of his discussion of Cicero’s sources for 
the treatise in his Introduction (pp. 36-51) Pease does divide and 
subdivide the text into sections and at various points in the com- 
mentary 4 he does consider problems of arrangement, but in the 
one instance the analyses are not especially useful or handy for 
study of the text, and in the other they deal with certain segments 
only and are indistinguishable from the mass of the notes. What we 
need but do not get here is a graphic confrontation of the argument 
in Book II with that in Book III, or at least some such analysis as 


treatise is the presentation of contemporary Stoic theology, with every- 
thing else subservient, as H. A. K. Hunt makes plain in his The 
Humanism of Cicero (Melbourne, 1954), pp. 131 ff. 

7° Cf. Vol. III, p. xviii: “. .. the general proof here given in Book II 
of a rationally ordered universe, and of a providential care for man 
can never lose its interest or value. It holds good against all theories 
of evolution, whether ancient or modern, which would make mind 
posterior to matter.” 

11 K.g. in Vol. II, pp. 646, 894, 1050. 
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Mayor provided for each of the three books. I cannot think why 
this obviously helpful feature was not included. Possibly it is a 
case of the tyranny of the format. 

This is actually not a minor criticism, although it may appear to 
be. The bulk of modern scholarship on this treatise has centered 
upon the question of Cicero’s sources (as one can see from Pease’s 
review in the Introduction). The argument of the dialogue is 
neither novel nor original, but its provenience is important to the 
student of Hellenistic philosophy, since the writings upon which 
Cicero was drawing have largely been lost. For the scholar interested 
in reconstructing the work, say, of Panaetius or Posidonius, 
Cicero’s treatises are of prime value.1* Furthermore, Cotta’s ostensi- 
ble refutation in Book III of the Stoie position has, at many points, 
very little reference to Balbus’ argument in Book II. Hence the 
question arises: Did Cicero have recourse to sources for Book IIT 
that were completely independent of those used for Book II, and 
very likely from different periods in the development of Stoicism? 
A summary outline of the points made in these books would have 
been useful for considering this question, especially in an edition that 
is intended to be exegetical. 

Concerning this lack of correspondence in the argument Pease 
writes in his Introduction (p. 48): “ Whether Book 3 should be 
(more logically) arranged to match the divisions of Book 2 or Book 
2 so arranged as to be more conveniently refuted in Book 3 is the 
dilemma which apparently confronted Cicero. ...” But whether or 
not the “dilemma” exercised Cicero, it should have received a 
somewhat more profound treatment from an editor who is always 
ready to devote columns of notes to such tangential matters as the 
flooding of the Nile.** In his review of Hunt’s book (see note 9, 
above), Solmsen 14 remarked of the “lack of real contact between 
De Natura Deorum II and III”: “I am ready to believe with Hunt 
that the authors on whom Cicero relied in Book III did not know 
or at any rate did not criticize those whom he follows in Book II.” 
The probability that this was so increases, it seems to me, when one 
considers the following: 1) Accustomed by long experience in the 
courts to looking at both sides of a case, Cicero might well have 
been the first to undertake in a single work an examination pro and 
con of Stoic theology; 2) Cicero had no intention of departing to 
any extent from his sources; 3) accordingly, in Book II he presented 
the case (others had made) for the Stoie views, and in Book III 
the case (others had made) against them: neither pro or con need 
be predicated upon the other as here given. 

12 See, e.g., M. van Straaten’s Panétius (Amsterdam, 1946). Pease, 
curiously, seems not to know this book although it contains a long and 
interesting review of the problem of the sources for Book II of the 
De Natura Deorum (pp. 240-55). 

13 Pp, 886-8. For all the richness of the commentary, one is occasion- 
ally surprised to discover that an important parallel passage has not 
been cited: e.g. pp. 571-2, s.v. capite velato one might expect a refer- 
ence to the splendid and nearly contemporary passage in Lucretius (V, 
1194-1203). But probably Pease decided that Lucretius does not supply 
any information about the Roman practice of veiling the head during 
sacrifice. 

144,J.P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 430-2. 
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Faced as he was with a work whose arrangement is at best 
untidy and poorly integrated, Pease must be commended for his 
sound handling of the text. He has resisted the temptation to 
transfer whole sections to places where they might be thought to 
contribute to a more logical development of the argument. For 
example, he has rightly not followed Mayor in shifting III, 53-60 
to come directly after III, 42, but has allowed the passage to stand 
in its traditional position (see his discussion on p. 1050).1° The 
sections III, 43-60 make tedious reading indeed, wherever they are 
put. Hirzel (quoted by Pease, p. 1092) observed that they have 
“little to do with religion and even less with philosophy ” and Pease 
himself calls them a defect, remarking that they “ approach more 
nearly to the style of a mythological dictionary, like Hyginus, than 
to a conversation between friends” (p. 27). This does not deter 
him, however, from lavishing upon these paragraphs nearly eighty 
pages of commentary, although they require only eight pages in 
Plasberg’s Teubner text. 

Of the Corrigenda and Addenda which Pease has supplied for 
both volumes (pp. 1235-8), the former apply principally to Volume 
I, the latter to Volume II.'° There were, inevitably, many misprints 
in Volume I, especially in the Greek passages cited, and Volume II 
also has its share. Certain of these, rather odd, are perhaps due to 
the book’s having been printed abroad. Still and all, these two 
volumes stand as a truly remarkable specimen of complicated print- 
ing. The Index to the whole edition (pp. 1239-57) is a necessary 
and useful guide to the commentary, which has imbedded in it so many 
informative notes upon an astonishing diversity of subjects. This 
wide range can best be indicated by listing a few consecutive entries 
from the Index, which may be taken as typical: “. . . platanus, 
Plato, plectrum, Pleiades, pleonasm, Pliny (Elder), Pluton, poets, 
poisoned arrows, polecat, politics, Pollux... .” 

It is perhaps presumptuous for any one person to attempt to 
review what is, au fond, an encyclopaedia. The only one really 
qualified to pass judgment on these volumes is their author. But 
it remains to say again what was said in my review of the first 
volume, that Pease’s edition of the De Natura Deorum is a monu- 
mental example of a kind of rigorous scholarship that is fast dis- 
appearing, and as such it must command immense respect. Its 
defects—and not all would agree that they are defects—are all too 
easy to criticize; its virtues reveal themselves gradually and will 


18 Bailey remarks of his own editions of Lucretius, another author 
who in the past has suffered greatly from editorial omniscience: “ Com- 
paring the edition of 1898 with that in the three-volume edition of 
1947 I have returned to the MS reading in almost 200 places, the 
text of 1921 representing nearly a half-way house” (Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship, ed. M. Platnauer [1954], p. 280). 

16 As might be expected, there are already addenda to Pease’s addenda: 
e.g. G. Pfligersdorffer, “Cicero tiber Epikurs Lehre vom Wesen der 
Gétter (nat. deor. I, 49),” Wiener Studien, LXX (1957), pp. 235-53; 
R. Coleman, “ Cicero De Natura Deorum I 65 and the Stoic Criticism 
of the Atomic Theory,’ Mnemosyne, ser. IV, XIII (1960), pp. 34-8; 
K. Kleve, “ Die Unverganglichkeit der Gétter im Epikureismus,” Symb. 
Osloenses, XXXVI (1960), pp. 116-26. 
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ensure its taking its place as an indispensable aid to the study of 
ancient philosophy and Roman religion. 

Professor Pease has now made two notable contributions—the 
other is his De Divinatione—to that admirable series of editions in 
English of Cicero’s several philosophical treatises which was inaugu- 
rated well back in the last century by Holden, Mayor, and Reid. 
Unfortunately, the very excellence of these editions, with their micro- 
scopie attention to individual segments, has prevented our seeing 
clearly, in the total corpus, a coherent plan, an orderly sequence, 
and a sustained argument, to use Hunt’s words. It is truly ineredi- 
ble that it was not until the appearance of his The Humanism of 
Cicero a few years ago that we had a synoptic view of Cicero’s 
achievement. It is possible now to imagine that Cicero had worked 
out over the years a personal philosophy, which Hunt is pleased to 
call humanism. And it may no longer be necessary to wonder at 
length (Pease, Introduction, pp. 33-6) what Cicero, the professed 
Academic, meant by remarking at the very end of the De Natura 
Deorum that the Stoic presentation of Balbus seemed to him ad 
veritatis similitudinem ... esse propensior. He might have meant 
what he said. 


Cart R. TRAHMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


MicHeL LEJEUNE. Mémoires de philologie mycénienne. Premiére 
série (1955-57). Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1958. Pp. 402. 


Mycenaean philology is moving out of pioneering articles and 
groundbreaking monographs into stolid handbooks and exhaustive 
treatises. Books like S. Luria’s Jazyk i kultura mikenskoj Grecii 
(Moscow, 1957) and O. Landau’s Mykenisch-griechische Personen- 
namen (Goteborg, 1958; see A. J. P., LX XX [1959], pp. 325-8) may 
still hover on that borderline of frisky conjecture that has in a few 
short years outdated much of the philological detail of Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek. But works such as the Mycenaean appendix 
(pp. 314-61) of A. Scherer’s revision of the second volume of 
Thumb’s Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte (Heidelberg, 1959), 
and E. Vilborg’s Tentative Grammar of Mycenaean Greek (Goteborg, 
1960) are well beyond the stage where, to quote one of our reviewee’s 
rare flashes of printed humor, “le mycénien doit se manger chaud.” 

Whoever insists on piping hot Mycenaean must occasionally be 
content with a warmed-over helping out of those two refrigerators 
of past Mycenological endeavor, Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions 
and Dialect and Nestor. Yet that is by no means a ground for 
complaint when Michel Lejeune, well-known Sorbonne professor, 
author of the excellent Traité de phonétique grecque, great recent 
protagonist of Venetic philology, and with P. Chantraine prime 
mover of Mycenaean studies in France, here offers us a collection of 
past and present essays, published under the auspices of the research 
institute that he heads. Rather one welcomes the new convenient 
accessibility of so much scattered work, augmented by material not 
otherwise published. 
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The volume contains fifteen chapters, including a general introduc- 
tion, dated November 1957, and excluding addenda (April 1958) 
and diverse useful concordances,! indices,? and corrigenda.’ 2-9 were 
written between April 1955 and January 1957, and published in 
Revue de philologie (2, 6),4 Revue des études anciennes (4),° Etudes 
mycéniennes (Paris, 1957) (5, 7), Minos (3, 9), and Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris (8).® They are duly provided with 
the sigla ML 2-ML 9 assigned by S. M.J.D., and the new ML 10- 
ML 15 bring up the rear, while the volume at large is dogtagged ML 
16 by the careful recorders of the London Institute of Classical 


Studies.? 

Varied as is the subject matter in time, scope, and consistency, 
it is an admirable body of evidence for one man’s protracted and 
specialized preoccupation with a new branch of philology. Lejeune 


1 Notably that of Evans’ Knossian inventory numbers with the 
running alphabetic classification by tablet groups in Bennett-Chadwick- 
Ventris, The Knossos Tablets (B.I.C.8., Suppl. 2 [1956]), now replaced 
by a new edition (B.J.C.8., Suppl. 7 [1959]). 

? Cross-referencing within the volume is, however, inconsistent; in the 
latter half of the book there is needed double reference to both original 
publication and new location within the Mémoires. Yet in the earlier 
articles one finds merely the former, and only some familiarity with the 
tome will make one realize that many a locus quoted is readily accessible 
within the same covers (see e.g. page 111, n. 7, which should refer to 
ML 3, and page 167, n. 33, where ML 4 is meant). 

3 Add the following: P. 34, n. 63 read Risch. P. 42, line 16 read ¢ > 6. 
P. 62, line 29 read na for first ne. P. 196, n. 31 read Bechtel. P. 217, 
line 20 read Colombaria. P. 244, line 3 read identifications. P. 248, 
line 34 read mpéoyo[ves. P. 299, first n. read 64 for 65. P. 309, n. 107 
read zo-wo for wo-zo (cf. note 11 below). P. 316, line 16 read émpiaro. 
P. 316, line 32 read prononciation. P. 322, line 24 read Goold-Pope. 
P. 347, line 13 read Ashmolean. 

*Tdentical with his Hssais de philologie mycénienne, 1-3 (Etat de la 
recherche, Inventaires de roues; Nouveaux inventaires de roues), of 
which new instalments have appeared as follows: 4-5 (Observations sur 
les composés privatifs, Observations sur le nombre duel) in Rev. Phil., 
XXXII (1958), pp. 198-217, 6 (Les dérivés en -ter-), ibid.. XXXIV 
(1960), pp. 9-30. 

5 This equals Etudes de philologie mycénienne, 1-2 (Langue, écriture, 
orthographe; Les tablettes pyliennes de la série Ma), followed later by 
3 (Les adjectifs mycéniens 4 suffixe -went-) in R. H.A., LX (1958), pp. 
5-26, and 4 (Comptabilité de Pylos: un baréme dégressif de rations 
alimentaires), ibid., LXI (1959), pp. 5-14. 

® Apart from reviews and short contributions too numerous to men- 
tion, Lejeune’s work on Mycenaean includes “ De quelques idéogrammes 
mycéniens ” (Rev. Et. Gr., LXXII [1959], pp. 123-48), “Textes my- 
eéniens relatifs aux esclaves” (Historia, VIII [1959], pp. 129-44), 
“Les sifflantes fortes du mycénien” (Minos, VI [1960], pp. 87-137), 
Présents’ et ‘absents’ dans les inventaires mycéniens ” (La Parola 
del Passato, XV [1960], pp. 5-19), and “ Prétres et prétresses dans les 
documents mycéniens ” (Hommages a Georges Dumézil [Brussels, 1960], 
pp. 128-39). 

7™ML 1 is “ Déchiffrement du linéaire B,” R.H.A., LVI (1954), pp. 
154-7. But neither S. M.J.D. nor Nestor has recorded Lejeune’s second 
earliest publication on Mycenaean Greek, “ Interprétation de quelques 
textes de Cnossos et de Pylos,” C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1955, pp. 159-61. 
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is sound, sober, commonsensical, and always lucid in his exhaustive 
marshalling of evidence. While not lacking in ideas, he has no use 
for bold theorizing, and the result is a certain occasional aridity. 
Nor has he any patience with Beattyesque chicanery, and wastes 
hardly a word on the detractors of Ventris’ solution (p. 205). 
Lejeune’s essays fall into several discernible types. There is the 
kind that takes a specifie group of tablets (wheel-inventories from 
Knossos and Pylos [So, Sa] in 2 and 6, Pylian ‘ proportional tribute ’ 
[Ma] ledgers in 4, and ‘flax’ or ‘linen’ [Na, Ng, Nn] records in 
7) and subjects it to exhaustive scrutiny by internal evidence, 
drawing especially on the book-keeping system and other kinds of 
nonlinguistic content. Elsewhere he chooses a feature of phonology 
(labiovelars in 14), morphology (the ending -phi in 8), word-forma- 
tion (reduplication in 11), or lexicon (da-ma, du-ma in 9, rpéaBus 
in 12), and tries to reach the limits of the assured or the plausible, 
being content, if need be, to conclude with a non liquet (p. 253). 
The five chapters not yet accounted for deal with the writing system: 
phonetic values of rare signs are treated in 3 and 10, sign 43 (ai 
or a.) in 5, signs for cluster groups like nwa, pte in 13, and reflec- 
tions on the general efficiency of the Linear B script make up chapter 
15. Lejeune thinks, inter alia, that the presence of a separate voiced 
dental series and the lack of distinction between r and J] may have 
a single cause, a fluctuation of / and d in the language of the model 
script, substantiated by such pre-Hellenic items as ’OSvaceis: 
Sadvn: Aadvn, AaBipwHos: da-pu,-ri-to-jo. Thus the 
l-series might have been taken over as d. But Lejeune realizes that 
the most likely model, Linear A, fails to offer support ( da = da), 
and that Cypriote ta and lo equal in form Mye. da and ro (pp. 
327-8). E. L. Bennett uses a more convincing argument from fre- 
quency, there being a lot more ¢: d opposition in the Linear B texts 
than would be the case for the other occlusives, had separate voice- 
less: voiced signs existed for them. Because incidence of ambiguity 
swells geometrically in relation to distributional frequency, mere 
practicality may have been reason enough for the introduction of a 
separate d-series (Language, XXXVI [1960], pp. 139-40). 
Uncertainty is still the order of the day in Mycenaean philology. 
Nobody excels Lejeune as a practitioner of ars nesciendi. Yet for 
all his caution, a considerable amount of contradiction, retraction, 
and rectification has found its inevitable way into the volume. For 
example, a-mo-ta is interpreted by Lejeune as an adjective dépyoorda 
(pp. 31-2, 38, 116, 122). But p. 116, n. 16 he mentions Ventris’ 
idea that it should be taken as hdrmo(ta) (= Gk. dpyara) meaning 
here ‘ wheel + axle,’ later replacing Mye. i-qi-ja as the word for 
‘chariot.’ On pp. 334-6 new Pylian evidence finally convinces him 
of the correctness of Ventris’ view. Here as elsewhere the reader 
must unlearn in the addenda what was solidly and stubbornly ex- 
pounded and maintained throughout the regular volume. But such 
is the havoe wrought by annorum series et fuga temporum. Another 
sort of frustration faces one in papers like the one on zpéaBus, 
where 14 pages of inquiry serve to determine that there is really no 
conelusive evidence for its Mycenaean attestation. This reader, at 
least, instinctively tried to credit the article instead as a study of 
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mpeaBus ‘old, elder, ambassador, chairman’ at large. As such it 
unfortunately could not profit from the remarks of Ernst Fraenkel 
in Lingua Posnaniensis, VII (1959), pp. 7-9. Lejeune (p. 240), 
usually very shy of etymology, even latches on to a possible Indo- 
Kuropean comparison with Arm. eréc ‘elder, priest’ << *pre(i)s-g”u-, 
thus literally a ‘ fore-goer’ (cf. e.g. Skt. agre-gu- ‘ front-going’). 
We are not surprised to find him in the company of Wackernagel, 
Schwyzer, and Fraenkel in considering the Homeric feminine zpéoBa 
an analogical formation (not, however, after zérva Oecd, but by 
phonological analogy from a possible feminine in -yd, which should 
have yielded *zpéofa; after all, rpéoBvus itself has analogical @ from 
mpéaBos, mpéoBicros, While dialect forms like Doric zpeiyvs are 
phonologically regular). Lejeune finds it unlikely that we might 
have *pres-g"a beside *pres-g”u-; but he should have brought in the 
Sanskrit purogavd- ‘leader’ with its variants purogd- and puro- 
gamd-, which clearly betrays the variants gam- and gd- (Gk. Baivw 
and €Bnv) of the root related to English ‘ come.’ 

That very form *zpéofa leads us over into another of Lejeune’s im- 
portant subjects of concern, the interpretation of rare signs. There is 
the Mycenaean word pe-re-82, where Furumark saw zéXexvs OY mpéo- 
Bus, Palmer IéAea and Doria IeAew ‘ Dove-goddess,’ and Gallavotti 
Tl\é¢ja ‘seafaring goddess.’ Instead of the values implied by those 
suggestions, Pugliese (Studi classici e orientali, VII [1958], p. 20), 
Ruipérez (Minoica, pp. 359-64 [Berlin, 1958]), and Lejeune (pp. 
210, 217, 243) came independently to take 82 as sa., seeing in 
pe-re-82 a name related to Perse(phone), or (Lejeune) the above- 
mentioned form *rpécfa. Yet the table on page 323 gives no value 
for 82, and the same lack obtains in regard to 88, whose very ex- 
istence is questioned (cf. p. 55), whereas on page 51 it was “ very 
probably ” ro, or ra, In some other instances Lejeune finds a 
solution simultaneously with others (29 = pu.: ze-pus-ro, ete., pp. 
53-4), or joins in the chorus (e.g. 23 = mu, pp. 52-3). Two signs 
in particular, 77 and 87, have preoccupied Lejeune at great length. 
71 is read as we, on the basis of te-mi-71-ta = termiwenta, cor- 
responding to the Homerie TEpMLOEVTA (pp. 34, 51, ai, 118, 323) 
with secondary laison-vowel (cf. Hom. 
in place of *@owk-c-, *kAwpax-¢-). But in the addenda (pp. 338-9) 
the newly added Pylos tablet Sa 1266, reading te-mi-de-we-te, causes 
a reinterpretation of 71 as dwe (thus a genitive *répyidos must once 
have existed, beside the *répuros implied by Homer, of Hes. répyus- 
movs). This dwe neatly matches the dwo (42 bis) discovered by 
Risch (Minos, V [1957], pp. 28-34), and falls into the pattern of 
nwa (48) and kwe (87) (ef. chapter 13 on ‘signes syllabiques com- 
plexes’).8 The latter hinges on the evidence of o-da-ke-we-ta beside 
o-da-87-ta (pp. 34-6, 50, 263-4, 327; interpreted as ondark-wenta), 
and is taken to denote a secondary morphological cluster of velar 
stop + w, rather than either IE k” (labiovelar) or k+w (Mye. 
i-go ‘horse’), where the special ‘labiovelar signs’ are used (16 qa, 
78 ge, 21 qi, 32 qo). Benveniste (B.S. L., LIV? [1959], pp. 87-8) 


8 Georgiev’s value the (Etudes mycéniennes, pp. 76-8 [Paris, 1957]) 
may be safely consigned to oblivion. 
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is right in voicing some bewilderment at this point, but ‘ junc- 
turalists’ would probably cheerfully drive a juncture through the 
middle of the sign and hail the graphematopoeic acuity of the 
Mycenaean scribes. On sign 85, the best Lejeune could do was to 
stress its word-initial environment and assume vowel value in conse- 
quence (p. 51). Georgiev suggested 6 (Et. myc., pp. 68-71), re- 
jecting Furumark’s earlier su and Palmer’s sja. Yet the latter has 
now been strikingly vindicated by the interpretation of PY Ma 
225.2 za-we-te (vs. pe-ru-si-nu-wa) as the Mycenaean equivalent of 
onres, thres ‘this year’ (*kyd-wetes, cf. onpepov). KN Od 666 
*85-u-te a-pe-i-si to-so then contains the same word with samprasa- 
rana grade (cf. (¢)éros Vs. wépvor), and the equation a-si-ja-ti-ja: 
PY Ma 397 a-85-ta, adds further support.® 

That brings us to another, final topic among the many here treated 
by Lejeune (cf. also Minos, VI [1960], pp. 87-137). The series of 
signs conventionally transliterated za (17), ze (74), zo (20) 1° seems 
to denote the clusters appearing in classical Greek as go (rr) or ¢ (88). 
The notation with z is arbitrary, and from analogy with the stops 
Lejeune in his earlier articles writes ss instead (pp. 20, 47, 62), but 
later resigns himself to using z, in the name of unity among scholars 
(pp. 205-6, 322, index; Minos, VI, p. 91). Lejeune’s ‘ sifflante 
forte’ (a term suffering from some overuse under his pen) is thus 
on a par in the script with k:g or p:b. Chadwick (Et. myc., pp. 
83-91, ef. J.H.S., LXXIX [1959], p. 190) maintains that ¢ alone 
is regularly so written, and would explain other instances as excep- 
tions; but Lejeune’s view makes better systematic sense. Thus we 
find ky in za-we-te, ka-zo-e (PY Va 1323; *xaxuoes, cf. a-roy-e = 


beside superlative dpioros), su-za and gy dy, Hy-) in 
me-zo-e, wo-zo (vs. later épdw), zo-wo,'t to-pe-za, ze-u-ke-u-si, 
ze-puUy-ro, ze-so-me-no. On the other hand ky is also written with 
s in wa-na-so-i, pa-sa-ro; this is the regular notation for ty (later 
o(c) or rr) in to-so, a- -~pe- a-sa, -we-sa, and for ts (later g(a) or rr) 
in -da-sa-to, while of tw (later go or rr) there is no clear example. 
But there is also ke-re-za with ty; hence simply a certain amount of 
assimilation and incipient graphic overlapping of the two notations 
has to be recognized. 

This review has dealt not only with the Mémoires, but has also 
included works of the same type published subsequently. Myceno- 
logists will await and anticipate their appearance in due course as a 
second set of Mémoires, much to the benefit of Helladie philology. 


JAAN PUHVEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CaLirorNia, Los ANGELES. 


®*Cf. L. R. Palmer, Minutes of the Mycenaean Seminar of the Institute 
of Classical Studies, University of London, June 1, 1960. 

10Hardly zw (79), for which Lejeune tries out wo, instead (pp. 
211-17). 

11 In Minos, VI, p. 126 one should add PY An 519. 2 zo-wo to Lejeune’s 
material. The reading wo-zo is due to earlier erroneous copying. Thus 
we probably have a proper name Zoos (cf. Landau, Myken.-griech. 
Personennamen, p. 153 [1958]); for its classical attestation see O. 
Masson, Beitrége zur Namenforschung, VIII (1957), p. 167. 
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DiETMAR KORZENIEWSKI. Die Zeit des Quintus Curtius Rufus. 
Koln, 1959. Pp. v + 86. 


Since Curtius’ History is one of the five extant consecutive 
accounts of Alexander’s expedition, it seems strange that almost 
nothing is known about the man or his work. Tarn (Alexander the 
Great, II, p. 91; references are to this volume) unnecessarily con- 
fused the question of Curtius’ purpose in composing his History by 
pronouncing in his typically persuasive way that “the reason for 
the existence of this [work] cannot even be guessed.” I have pointed 
out (History of Alexander the Great, I, p. 2), however, that at V, 
1, 1-2 Curtius says that he is writing formal history. The question 
of his date, which has been variously placed over a period of two 
centuries, now remains to be settled. 

It is a special pleasure, then, to weleome the most recent work on 
the subject, an excellent far-ranging German doctoral dissertation, 
typically solid and sober, with a precise and well-reasoned solution 
to offer. The text is preceded by two pages of bibliography directed 
at Curtius’ date. The first chapter, ten pages long, reviews the 
literature that has appeared since 1841; I have not read all these 
works. 

Nothing much has ever been extracted from Curtius to suggest his 
date, I believe, save the well-known statement at X, 9, 3-6; after a 
reference to the civil wars following Alexander’s death: “ There- 
fore the Roman people rightly and deservedly asserts that it owes its 
safety to its prince, who in the night which was almost our last shone 
forth like a new star. The rising of this star, by Heaven! rather 
than that of the sun, restored light to the world in darkness, since 
lacking their head the limbs were thrown into disorder. How many 
firebrands did it extinguish! How many swords did it sheath! How 
great a tempest did it dispel with sudden prosperity! Therefore our 
empire not only lives afresh but even flourishes. Provided only 
that the divine jealousy be absent, the posterity of that same house 
will continue the good times of this our age, it is to be hoped forever, 
at any rate for very many years” (Rolfe’s translation in the Loeb 
edition throughout). 

Who was the emperor? The choice is not very wide, because we 
must select an emperor who was preceded by civil wars that 
threatened the physical existence of the Roman Empire. Further- 
more, we must take a date before the fall of the Parthian Empire 
(A. D. 227), since Curtius refers to that Empire as standing. I 
quote Tarn (p. 113, n. 1) in toto, so that we may have the references 
and the gist of the matter and also note that his summary misses a 
forthcoming point: “V, 7, 9, the Parthians now rule Macedonian 
cities; V, 8, 1, they now hold Ecbatana; VI, 2, 12, they now rule 
everything beyond the Euphrates.” (To this add IV, 12, 11, the 
Parthians now hold Seythian lands.) So far as I have ever been 
able to discover, there is only one other passage in Curtius’ History 
that has any meaningful bearing on a possible date: “ Having 
therefore suffered many disasters and having risen again from their 
ruins, now at last wholly restored by long-continued peace [longa 
pace], they [the people of Tyre] are at rest under the protection of 
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Roman clemency” (IV, 4, 21). Curtius is speaking not merely of 
Tyre’s long peace, but also of Rome’s protection, implicitly the 
protection made possible by Rome’s long peace. 

We have now before us the problem and the ancient references. 
If ever the date of Curtius is to be established, it must be on the 
basis of internal factual evidence. I agree entirely with Tarn (p. 
112, n. 4) that “ Curtius’ date cannot be decided by style—few ques- 
tions of fact can.” 

Korzeniewski methodically presents the various possibilities : which 
emperor, preceded by Roman civil wars and before the fall of 
Parthia, did Curtius have in mind? Augustus excepted for the 
moment, could it have been Claudius (the candidate, incidentally, of 
Rolfe in his introduction to the Loeb edition, p. xxi), or Vespasian 
or Septimius Severus? Korzeniewski (pp. 38f.) considers them all 
and especially the possibility of Septimius Severus: here the dis- 
cussion revolves chiefly around Altheim’s unconvincing study of 
Curtius’ style and the linking together of Hercules and Liber Pater. 
Nor is Korzeniewski convinced by Altheim that late imperial times 
are indicated by Curtius, VII, 5, 42 (“the use of arrows is now 
frequent ’”’) and III, 11, 15; IV, 9, 3 (the protective “ plates ” worn 
by Darius’ horses and horsemen in battle). Oddly enough, Tarn 
does not consider Septimius Severus, but says (p. 113) that Curtius’ 
book “ could have been written for Caracalla . . . but not published 
till the accession of Severus Alexander in A.D. 222.” But, as he 
says, the civil wars after Commodus were by that time far in the 
background, and he settles rather cursorily for Augustus (p. 114). 

Nothing very conclusive has ever been said for any one of these 
emperors. Korzeniewski, however, now argues at length (pp. 51 f.) 
that Curtius’ style and content are appropriate to early imperial 
times. Various “ parallels” are also found for the passage in the 
tenth book: the Roman world after the death of Caesar (a person 
truly like Alexander) resembled Alexander’s empire after the death 
of its king; with Octavian Rome, unlike the world after Alexander, 
found its savior, a head; and more of the same, which apparently 
can be easily culled to support almost any position. Korzeniewski then 
proceeds (p. 85) very ingeniously to place the completion of Curtius’ 
History at a precise moment, between 25 and 23 B.C. In 25 B.C., 
that is to say, the temple of Janus was closed for the second time by 
Augustus in recognition of the “long peace” (the Tyre passage, IV, 
4, 21) that had settled on the world; moreover, Marcellus was clearly 
the designated successor of Augustus. But in 23 B.C. Marcellus 
died, which would vitiate the reference (X, 9, 6) to the posteritas of 
the royal house (a telling point, which certainly gives us the terminus 
post quem non, if Augustus is to be the date, for we need not under- 
line the other deaths in his family). 

There are difficulties, however, with 25 B. C. First, Curtius X, 9, 5: 
Non ergo revirescit solum, sed etiam floret imperium. Tarn’s para- 
phrase and comment (p. 112) are: “The world not only grows 
green again but flowers [i.e. Curtius was writing quite a time after 
the Emperor’s accession].” Secondly, it is difficult to believe that 
Curtius, despite his rhetoric, could in 25 B. C. speak of a longa paz. 
Peace, yes; but in the preceding year Augustus himself had cam- 
paigned in Spain. 
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There is another possible objection to Augustus as the date; but 
first let me say that Claudius cannot be considered, since the civil 
wars of the late Republic were so far in the background. Nor can 
Vespasian, since the physical existence of the Empire was never in 
doubt. Moreover, as Korzeniewski says (p. 38), Vespasian’s Jewish 
war rules out Curtius’ reference to neighboring Tyre’s long peace. 
This leaves Septimius Severus who, when he had established himself 
in Italy following the disturbances, revolts, and murders after Com- 
modus’ death, had still to face the possible physical dismemberment 
of the Empire, with rebellions in Britain, the Kast, and Gaul. 

Moreover, it seems to me that we are not forced to come to Septi- 
mius Severus as the emperor of X, 9, 3-6 simply by the process of 
elimination, though that should suffice. To me, Curtius V, 7, 9 (so 
abruptly summarized by Tarn, as I have remarked) seems signifi- 
cant: “ And not even in the long age which followed its [ Persepolis’ | 
destruction did it rise again. The Macedonian kings laid waste 
other cities, which the Parthians now possess; of this city not a 
trace would be found, did not the Araxes River show where it stood. 
That river had flowed not far from its walls; the neighbouring 
peoples believe, but do not really know, that the city was twenty 
stadia distant from it.” 

The question now is, was Persepolis in existence in Augustus’ 
day or rather did people customarily think of it as such, for in that 
case Augustus is definitely ruled out as Curtius’ date? In any event, 
the first sentence of Curtius is clearly a misstatement of fact (though 
see Herzfeld, below). Alexander, of course, burned the palace at 
Persepolis, but Diodorus, XIX, 21 and 46, mentions the so-called 
partition of Persepolis in 316 B.C. We know from II Maccabees 
9, 1-2 that in 165 B.C. the people of Persepolis repulsed Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes. Strabo mentions Persepolis at II, 79, 80; XV, 727- 
730. Tarn (C. A. H., IX, p. 599, with bibliography), in discussing 
trade routes of the first century B.C., refers to the description of 
Persepolis as “the mart of the Persians ” and to Strabo’s references 
to the Persepolis-Carmania route. Three graffiti of the second cen- 
tury A.D. have been found at Persepolis (E. Herzfeld, Archaeo- 
logical History of Iran, p. 80 and cf. p. 45; Iran in the Ancient East, 
p. 308 and ef. p. 276). It is not clear, to me at any rate, whether 
Herzfeld’s references always mean Persepolis or Istakhr, the town 
three miles from Persepolis that succeeded it and perhaps preceded 
it. He speaks of Persepolis as sinking into oblivion soon after 
Alexander, says that Diodorus means Istakhr not Persepolis, and 
yet the graffiti, he says, come from Persepolis. Certainly by the 
second century A.D. the center of the area was Istakhr (ef. N. C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, p. 268, with references 
and map). 

The one thing certain in Curtius, V, 7, 9 is that Persepolis no 
longer existed in his day. For our point, it matters not at all whether 
Diodorus and Strabo meant Persepolis or Istakhr: what does matter, 
as I see it, is that Persepolis stood for something other than oblivion 
in the thinking of Diodorus and Strabo. If Curtius had been their 
contemporary, would he have written as he did? It strikes me as 
more credible to speak of Persepolis in oblivion from the vantage 
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point of ca. A. D. 200. Certainly Curtius’ references to the emperor 
and his family (and the preceding civil wars threatening the physical 
existence of the Empire, quite a time after which Curtius wrote) 
and to the long peace fit Septimius Severus better than the Augustus 
of 25-23 B.C.; we are indebted to Korzeniewski for his acute 
observation that no other period in Augustus’ reign is possible. 


C. A. Roprnson, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


A. Ernovt and A. Meter. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine: histoire des mots. Quatriéme édition, revue et corrigée. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959-1960. Pp. xviii + 820. 


The demand for earlier editions of the justly renowned dictionary 
of Meillet and Ernout has been so considerable as to make necessary 
a fourth edition (henceforth designated as IV), and this edition, in 
contrast to the photo-offset format of III, has been printed in the 
usual manner. It has two columns per page. It contains nothing 
fundamentally new in plan or doctrine; like previous editions it gives 
very detailed accounts of the word-families as they are represented 
in Latin texts, with careful attention to levels of usage, and it gives 
adequate data regarding cognates in other languages while avoiding 
extensive discussion of conflicting views in cases where the actual 
Indo-European etymology is in doubt. For this one turns to Walde- 
Hofmann, the two dictionaries being thus complementary to one 
another. 

The latest edition of the Dictionnaire étymologique, however, has 
undergone extensive revision in many minor details. This results in 
part from the fact that account has been taken of work published 
subsequent to the appearance of III in 1951. Vetter’s Handbuch 
der italischen Dialekte, vol. I (Heidelberg, 1953), is generally taken 
as the basic work of reference for Italic dialect forms, in this fune- 
tion largely replacing Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian. 
André’s Lexique des termes de botanique en latin (Paris, 1956) is 
cited with moderate frequency in connection with plant-names. There 
are a fair number of new entries, some of them Greek loans (e.g. 
alpha, alphabetum, antefana, authepsa, cataphractes, cataplasma, 
chaos, c(h)aracter, cottabus, cubus, melus, paedagogus, palaestra, 
paragraphus, paralysis, schisma, scincus, stauro, theatrum, tropaeum, 
typus), some divine names (e. g. Apollo, Fatuus, Fatua, this last pair 
having been briefly noticed in III under fatuus, fatuor; Feronia, 
Pantica, Picumnus, noticed briefly under pica, picus in III; Sancus 
and Sanqualis, noticed in III under sancio, here have a separate 
article of 20 lines; Summdnus, noticed in III under mdnis). The 
number of Hittite cognates cited is nearly double that in III, and 
several Umbrian forms also appear for the first time in IV. 

Within the limits of a review it would not be profitable, even if 
it were possible, to list all the instances in which IV shows evidence 
of revision; a few of the most important and interesting will have 
to suffice. anas, -atis: connection with no, nare is suggested as a 
possibility; plausible, if the s- in Skt. snati, U. snata, OIr. sndm 
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does not constitute a difficulty —ancus: taken as a dialectal variant 
of uwncus.—anser: the notion that the loss of h- was induced by the 
influence of anas, which was ignored in III, is here rejected as 
“ arbitraire.”—araneus: etymological discussion greatly expanded, 
partly in dissent from Benveniste’s reconstruction *arak-s-n-.— 
aries: Gk. épidos, Irish earb (both with suffix -bho-) are added to U. 
erietu, Arm. aru as cognates.—caesius: southern Italic origin favored 
because of the unrhotacized s—Camenae: discussion is expanded to 
include Camillus and other derivatives of the Etruscan root Cam-.— 
2°-eando: Skt. candati ‘il éclaire’ is added to the Latin forms, which 
were the only verbal forms admitted in III.—casa: the intervocalie s 
is taken as evidence of borrowing in III, of borrowing or of pre- 
Indo-European origin in IV; but is not the true significance of the 
s that the borrowing took place, from whatever source, sufficiently 
late to escape rhotacism, or in other words probably not earlier than 
the fourth century B.C., unless we admit -s- from an earlier -ss-?— 
cassiterum: IV goes back through Gk. xagcirepos to Elamite as the 
ultimate source.—culina: taken to be related to coquo, as in III, but 
with the added suggestion that contamination with ciélus (commonly 
adjacent to the kitchen) was responsible for the phonetic form of 
culina.—culleus: because of the -eus and the Etruscan origin of the 
poena cullei, the punishment of patricides, an Etruscan origin is 
suggested for this word, but without abandoning an ultimate Medi- 
terranean source and some sort of connection with Gk. xoXdeds.— 
cura: IV in effect rejects the connection with Gk. rerinua sug- 
gested in III, since the labiovelar implied by such a connection 
would have to yield p- in the Paelignian form coisatens, which we 
cannot avoid connecting with cura, curaverunt.—famulus: Etruscan 
origin receives much less favor here than in III.—guberno: in IV 
it is no longer considered necessary to assume an intermediary 
between xvBepvs and the Latin form.—habeo: in the Oscan form 
hafiest Ernout takes the f as an error, as in III; yet haf- in Buck, 
no. 18°, = Vetter, no. 28, despite the damage caused by the cutting 
of the window in the wall, is generally restored haf|iar = habeatur 
and regarded as support for the f in hafiest—haru-, har- (in 
haruspex, hariolus): IV contains some references bearing on the 
theory of derivation from Assyrian har-, recently revived because of 
resemblances between Babylonian and Etruscan divination.—horreo: 
possible connection with (h)ér, hirtus, hordeum is suggested.—Italus, 
Italia: these words make a new entry not found in III, but Ernout 
rejects the familiar connection with uitulus as ‘land of calves’ and 
proposes a possible Illyrian origin.—lambo: at the end of this article 
he suggests connection with labia, labra. The implication then 
appears to be that the lips are ‘ what are licked’; for adjectives in 
-io-, -ro- with passive sense one may compare saucius, sacer, lacer.— 
liber: connection with é\e’Pepos is treated with more skepticism than 
in ITI, because of the lack of support for Latin 7 from ou < eu and 
because of Falisean [l]oiferta beside Loferta—mina: the Semitie 
origin of Gk. pva is expressly stated in 1V.—mordeo: Skt. mardatz, 
Ved. mradate and mardayati are cited as alone having a plausible 
connection; in III no sure connection was admitted—mulier: the 
ancient explanation a mollitia ... velut mollier, ignored in III, is 
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here cited merely to be rejected.—mis: the final paragraph, on the 
failure of Latin to make a thorough distinction between mice and 
rats and on the late appearance of the true rat, is a new addition.— 
negotium: IV cites Benveniste’s suggestion (Ann. d. Sc. Norm. 
Super. di Pisa, XX, I-II, pp. 1-7) that negotiwm is a translation of 
doyoAia.—Nero: IV cites not only the usual cognates O. niir, U. 
nerf, but also suggests derivation of O.-U. *nertro- ‘left’ [actually 
represented by U. nertru, with no Oscan evidence] from the same 
root, as a euphemism with ‘the strong(er) hand’ as literal meaning 
of the full phrase, and dpiorepds is a semantic parallel; quite plausi- 
ble, but it raises the question whether English north, etc., then go 
along with nertru (‘stronger > left > north,’ based on eastward 
facing) or remain with yéprepos ‘lower.’—no, nas: to the Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, and Celtic cognates of III is added Toch. [B] 
naskem ‘ils baignent.’— norma: in III no etymology was admitted; 
IV suggests derivation from yvwpova, accusative of yropwv, through 
an Etruscan medium. grdma, on the other hand, is derived in both 
III and IV from yvoya, a by-form of yvopwv.—ob, obs: IV adds 
Venetic op to the cognates already given; we might further add 
Mycenean opi to the Greek forms émOev, dricw.—obscénus : 
the new article is little changed, but ends with an interesting con- 
jecture of derivation from *ob-scae-nos ‘qui vient 4 gauche.’— 
poples: treated as of obscure etymology, but E. P. Hamp’s article 
(A.J.P., LXXV [1954], pp. 186-9) is worth citing, in which he 
produced new Albanian evidence in support of the derivation of 
poples as a p-dialect form from *k”ek”l--—repudium: treated in III 
under pés (‘fait de repousser du pied’), connection with pudet 
being taken as a popular etymology, while IV has a 20-line article 
favoring connection with pudet against pés.—sero, sévi: connection 
with Gk. inu, which was ignored in III, is mentioned in IV only 
to be rejected; Frisk, while not positively accepting it, regards it 
with more favor.—sublimis: the article in IV cites at the end Lang., 
16.93, though without mention of the author or the content: N. W. 
DeWitt had here proposed derivation from limus, designating a 
straight, seamless web of cloth worn as a girdle by attendants at 
certain religious and legal ceremonies; celestial beings are repre- 
sented in art with a limus held in the two hands and arched over 
the head: if limus is understood of the zodiacal belt, sublimis 
becomes clear.—testa: IV shows considerable revision; while he adds 
Gk. xoyyos ‘shell’ and ‘skull,’ and German Kopf < cuppa as se- 
mantie parallels, he largely rejects the notion that the barbarian 
habit of using human skulls for drinking-cups played a part in the 
semantic evolution of testa—tugurium: formerly treated under tego 
as a probable derivative of the same root; in IV it has a separate 
article and is taken as a probable loan, possibly Gaulish.—turpis: 
the etymology is declared unknown, as in III, but IV follows the 
remark with a suggestion of possible borrowing of a dialect form 
related to torqueo.—uatés: Celtic origin is suggested in IV on the 
ground that watés is the only Latin masculine agent-noun in -és. But 
uavris On the Greek side is also rather unique.—uenus and Venus: 
IV has been extensively revised and expanded, with incorporation of 
a part of the material in Ernout’s Philologica, II, pp. 87-111= R. Ph., 
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XXX (1956), pp. 7-27. Vesta: IV has here made use of Frisk’s 
discussion under éoria and of Dumézil’s Rituels indo-européens a 
Rome, pp. 33 ff.—wuir: the usual cognates are given: with 7 Irish fer, 
Welsh gwr, Goth wair, ete., with 7 probably U. uiro ueiro, positively 
Skt. virdh, Lith. vyras. For the quantitative variation he compares 
uirus, which in conjunction with Skt. visam shows the dialectal 
distribution of 7 and 7 reversed. The 7-forms are attributed to 
“popular” lengthening, but it seems likely that wir: virdh, Gk. 
gourds, Skt. bhitdh, and many similar pairs reflect a variation of 
monosyllabic and disyllabic bases in zero-grade, or, to use Sanskrit 
terms, of anit- and set-roots, and that evidence for laryngeals in the 
prehistory of the long forms should be sought with the help of 
Hittite. 

The typographical errors which I have found are so few as to be 
almost negligible. Under cautus the cross-reference should be to 
caueo, not cauco. Under fel the Old Church Slavic form zliti in the 
ninth line from the end of the article should read Z/it%, as ten lines 
above, while 2/#¢i in the seventh line from the end should read zluci; 
the forms are important because they involve 7 from an original 
labiovelar but z from a palatal. Under grex the Hesychian form 
yéypepa Should read yépyepa. Under septem, ninth line from the end, 


for setpintas read septintas. 
JAMES W. POULTNEY. 


Tue JoHNns HopKINsS UNIVERSITY. 


JoHN ARTHUR Hanson. Roman Theater-Temples. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. 112; 16 pls. with 55 illus. $7.50. (Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XX XIII.) 


The author, who is now a professor at the University of Michigan, 
received an excellent education at Princeton University, under Erik 
Sjoquist in the Department of Fine Arts, and under George E. 
Duckworth in the Department of Classics. He also studied from 1953 
to 1955 in Rome, where he benefited from the knowledge of Lily 
Ross Taylor and Lawrence Richardson. He thus combines knowledge 
of ancient architecture, Roman topography, ancient literature, and 
ancient religion, all of which were necessary for reaching his goal: 
to show the connection between Roman theater and Roman religion. 
This goal is clearly expressed in the Introduction, but unfortunately 
not in the title. Many people may at first think that Hanson intends 
to discuss temples which were used for theater performances, as 
medieval churches were. 

In the first chapter the author shows in a convincing way that 
the site of early dramatic performances was in front of sanctuaries, 
long before Pompey in 55 B.C. erected the first stone theater below 
the temple of Venus Victrix. The oldest recorded Roman ludi, the 
Consualia and Equirria, were given at the altar of the god to whom 
the games were dedicated. From them developed the circus games 
in the Cireus Maximus and in the Circus Flaminius. Hanson believes 
that only ludi circenses, not ludi scaenici, were given here (p. 12), 
but that from the beginning temporary auditoria were erected for 
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dramatic representations before the temples of the gods to whom they 
were dedicated. Several of these temples for which scenic plays are 
testified are near the Circus Maximus. Thus the ludi Megalenses 
were undoubtedly given on the Palatine before the temple of Magna 
Mater, as Cicero tells us (De haruspicum responso, 20-9): “... 
those games which our ancestors wished to be held on the Palatine, 
in front of the temple in the very sight of the Great Mother, at the 
Megalensian festival... .” This temple is fortunately well known. 
It stands on a high podium. The open space before it was built 
up to a level platform by means of a terrace wall (Fig. 2). When 
the plays were presented here, the goddess could watch the games and 
the participants of the games could look up to her. We know that 
the goddess during the second century B.C. was a spectator of 
Plautus’ Pseudolus (191 B.C.), Terence’s Andria (166), Hecyra 
(165), Heauton Timorumenos (163), and Hunuchus (161). Mimes 
also were performed before the temple of the Great Mother, but 
particularly in front of the temple of Flora, which stood on the slope 
of the Aventine hill; Ceres, with Liber and Libera, had another 
temple on the Aventine, overlooking the western end of the circus. 
Lily Ross Taylor believes, in contrast to Hanson, that not only the 
circus games, but also the scenic plays were given on the occasion 
of the dedication of temples, in their vicinity, like those of the 
Magna Mater and Ceres, and then were celebrated regularly on 
their anniversaries at the same place. When Livy (XL, 51, 3) 
mentions in the year 179 the theater and proscenium near Apollo 
(theatrum and proscaenium ad Apollinis), he certainly must mean 
that an auditorium and a stage were constructed near the temple of 
Apollo. This temple, erected in the republican period and rebuilt in 
32 B.C. by the consul C. Sosius, has been excavated recently near 
the later Marcellus theater. Augustus, who dedicated the theater to 
his nephew Marcellus in 11 B. C., names it in his Res Gestae (Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, IV, 22), ad aedem Apollinis, “ near the temple 
of Apollo.” Thus it is certain that in the republican period tempo- 
rary auditoria were built in front of temples. 

In Chapter IT Hanson makes the important and interesting state- 
ment that the architectural pattern which we find in the republican 
theaters and later in the theater of Pompey, that is the steps for 
spectacles placed below temples, is found also in sanctuaries as well 
as in civic buildings. It surely is a Roman form, in contrast to Greek 
theaters which stand alone inside a sanctuary, separated from the 
temple of the god. The Roman theaters, in contrast, are joined to the 
temple so as to form an organic unit with it. Such a combination is 
found best in the sanctuaries of Gabii, Tibur, and Praeneste. In 
Gabii there are about 12 rows of steps or seats in a semicircular 
stairease, which leads to the level of the temple podium (p. 30, 
Fig. 5). Below the staircase was a semicircular platform, which 
probably served for ceremonies connected with the cult of the 
divinity worshiped in the temple. A priest standing in the doorway 
of the temple would look down directly on the stage building behind 
the orchestra. The sanctuary of Hercules Victor at Tivoli is closely 
parallel to the one at Gabii, but on a larger scale (pp. 31f., Figs. 
7-8). The sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, after being 
bombed and shelled in World War II, was recently newly studied and 
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reconstructed (Fasolo and Gullini, Zl santuario della Fortuna 
Primigenia a Palestrina [Rome, 1953]; Hanson, pp. 33-6, Figs. 
9-11). The uppermost of the series of terraces contains a circular 
shrine. Its facade is hidden by a curved double colonnade, from 
which a cavea-like staircase descends with seventeen steps to a 
small semicircular platform. The next terrace is an immense rectan- 
gular piazza, surrounded on three sides by a double colonnade. A 
simple ceremony or a sacrifice could be performed on a small top 
orchestra; a more extended ceremony or a pageant could be per- 
formed on the lower large piazza. We have here a typical Italo- 
Hellenistic axial and frontal building unit. 

The same architectural pattern of theater-like steps dominated 
by an important building is also found in political meeting places 
of the republican period. The American Academy of Rome has 
recently excavated in Cosa the comitium and the euria, dated from 
the third century B.C. The ecuria is a rectangular room; the 
ecomitium has a cireular pavement, around which eight circular steps 
are laid, designed for about 590 standing people. The speaker 
stood in the center of the orchestra (Hanson, pp. 37-9, Figs. 12-13, 
after Richardson). In Rome also the comitium had a concave theater- 
like seating place (Erik Sjoquist, Studies Presented to David Robin- 
son, I, pp. 400 f.). Thus curved steps served simultaneously as the 
entrance to an important building and as a theatron. The curia was 
a political as well as a sacred place like a temple; the comitium was 
a gathering place for masses like a theater. Many of these models 
discussed in chapter II may have been known to Pompey, when he 
placed a theater below a temple. 

In Chapter III Hanson, therefore, can definitely state that the 
combination of a theater with a temple is in a good Italic-republican 
tradition. It is testified for the theater of Pompey by Tertullian 
(De Spectaculis, 10, 5), “a structure dedicated as a temple of Venus, 
under which he had placed steps for watching games ” (non theatrum 
sed Veneris templum nuncupavit, cui subiecimus, inquit, gradus 
spectaculorum). Hanson rightly rejected the suggestion that this 
combination of a temple placed above a cavea was what Pompey 
borrowed from the theater in Mytilene. He had a model of it made 
and erected one in Rome on the same design, but larger and more 
solemn (Plutarch, Pomp., 42, 3). The reviewer assumes that the 
theater in Mytilene was an odecion, a music hall for lyrical contests; 
indeed Plutarch tells us that Pompey “was present in Mytilene at 
the traditional contests of the poets, who took at that time no other 
subject than the actions of Pompey.” The odeion had—like other 
Greek assembly halls, bouleuteria and prytaneia—a closed form, with 
the platform of the speaker connected to the rows of seats by a 
small semi-circular or square place, all under one roof (see M. Bieber, 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theater [Princeton, 1961, 2nd 
ed. revised and enlarged], pp. 181 f., Figs. 630-3). 

Hanson leaves the question what Pompey borrowed from Mytilene 
without a definite answer (p. 53). He is, however, inclined to regard 
the immense rectangular enclosure behind the theater as an explana- 
tion of Pompey’s borrowing (see Figs. 1 and 19). This portico is 
surrounded by a colonnade with a series of exedras around the eir- 
cumference. Hanson calls it rightly the first public park in Rome, 
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which had many descendants, for example in the Porticus of Livia 
(Fig. 20). It is also suggestive of the Kaisareion (Caesareum) form, 
investigated by Sjéquist (“ Kaisareion, a Study in Architectural 
Iconography,” Opuscula Romana, I [1954], pp. 86-95) in Caesarea 
and Alexandria, and by Ward Perkins in Cyrene (Fig. 46; Sjoquist, 
op. cit., pp. 98-104, figs. 1-5). Hanson considers the porticus behind 
the theater of Pompey a temple temenos of the Caesareum type 
which may have been inspired by the Hellenistic counterpart of the 
Kaisareion (p. 96). The reviewer, in contrast, considers the large 
garden porticus a Roman addition, developed from the simple colon- 
nade of the Greek theaters like Athen and Ephesus (Bieber, op. cit., 
pp. 250, 258, 448). Also new is the fact that the temple is no longer 
dominating but has become a small shrine incorporated into the 
uppermost colonnade of the large auditorium. There were, beside 
the central shrine dedicated to Venus, four other smaller ones dedi- 
cated to Honos, Virtus, Felicitas, and probably Valetudo (see pp. 
52f., note 51). These are personifications of the virtues attributed 
to Pompey. The theater is not only a religious building but a means 
of political propaganda and personal glorification, as the building 
activities of dictators often were. 

The same can be said of the many examples of imperial theater 
buildings combined with temp!es which Hanson has collected in 
Chapter IV (pp. 59-77, Figs. 21-44). The largest number has been 
found in North Afriea, and the best documented is the theater of 
Leptis Magna, excavated and investigated by Giacomo Caputo 
(Dioniso, XIII [1950], pp. 164-78; full publieation in progress. 
Bieber, op. cit., p. 207, Figs. 696-9). Others are in Tipasa, Dugga, 
Calama, Philippeville, Timgad, and Cherchel. In France the best 
preserved and described theater is that of Vienne (Fig. 32; Jules 
Formigé, Le thédtre romain de Vienne [1938], pp. 8-11, fig. 30), 
dedicated to Apollo. Others are at Lillibonne in Gallia Belgica, 
Saguntum in Spain, Nicopolis in Epirus (pp. 69-71, Figs. 34-6). 
Sometimes the ruins have been wrongly interpreted as staircases 
leading from above into the auditorium, and Hanson was able through 
other parallels to give the right interpretation as cavea temples. 

Most interesting in Italy itself is the so-called Academy in the 
Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, reconstructed from drawings by Piranesi 
and Pannini (pp. 72f., Figs. 37-8). The shrine has the unusual 
form of a cireular structure preceded by a vestibule with a facade of 
four columns and a large platform in front, which could be used 
for an imperial box. Small theaters in the villas of Pausilypon (p. 
73, Figs. 39-40) and of M. Agrippa Postumus on the island of 
Planasia have a similar arrangement with an open area before the 
shrine. A statue stood inside the shrine, and before it was a platform 
for the seat of an important person. 

The theater at Herculaneum (pp. 74 f., Fig. 41; Bieber, op. cit., 
pp. 183 f., Figs. 635-9) had three shrines, each flanked by two 
equestrian statues. The assumption of a shrine above the center of 
the eavea in Sepino, Fiesole, and Falerii (pp. 75f., Figs. 42-4) is 
less certain. There are, however, certainly more examples in Italy 
and elsewhere than the twenty-one discussed by Hanson. The book 
by Hanson will instigate further investigation of this question, how 
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theaters had a shrine on the central axis of the theater, overlooking 
the orchestra, the front facing the stage building, so that the divinity 
could look down on the performances given in her honor. It is 
likely that several times the platform interpreted by other scholars 
as an entrance with staircase to the center of the uppermost gallery, 
will turn out to have been such a cavea shrine. 

In Chapter V Hanson discusses further bonds between temple and 
theaters, namely pompa, sellisternium, and altar. A sacred proces- 
sion opened all theatrical as well as circus plays. It began at the 
temple or altar and ended on the stage (Tertullian, De Spect., 10, 
1-2). Among the objects brought to the theater were chairs (sellae) 
with cushions, drapery, and symbols of the gods for whom the games 
were given. In the pediment of the temple of the Great Mother, repre- 
sented in a relief in Villa Medici (p. 15, Fig. 3) stood the sella with 
the turreted mural crown of the goddess. Thus she could look down 
on the plays, as in other cases the statue of the goddess was supposed 
to do. Other such seats were set up in the cavea among the other 
honorary seats for important persons. Thus the god was an onlooker 
to the performances. Remains of permanent altars have been found 
in the orchestra near the front rows of seats, or in the center or 
near the pulpitum of the theaters at Leptis Magna, Dugga, Arles, 
Merida, Taragona, Philippi, and Tusculum. 

In an Appendix Hanson adds other architectural bonds between 
theater and temple (pp. 95-101), through which the two buildings 
are connected. The most important and clear examples are the large 
portici behind the scene-building in the form of the one behind the 
theater of Pompey, but with a temple in the center, as in the 
Caesarea. Such colonnaded squares exist in Leptis Magna and Ostia 
(Fig. 45). In the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia the Romans built 
an auditorium around the temple about 200 A.D. The Roman 
gymnasium in Syracuse had a temple directly behind the scaena 
and an altar all enclosed in one portico (Fig. 48; Bieber, op. cit., 
Fig. 620, photographie view). A looser connection exists between 
temple, theater, and altar in the Fountain sanctuary at Nimes 
(Fig. 50). Similar are the groups in Dura, Seleucia, and Delos 
(pp. 66f., Figs. 29-31). Theater and temple open upon the same 
court of the sanctuaries, without any direct connection. These 
three, therefore, belong in the appendix, not in chapter IV dealing 
with theater buildings combined with temples. Still looser is the 
connection of temples outside the cavea, separated by considerable 
distance and not axial to the theater, in Champlieu (Fig. 49), Lyons, 
Alesia, and Fiesole (Figs. 51-3). Also the three temples near the 
large theater at Pompeii, the earlier temple in the Forum triangulare, 
the later temples of Zeus Meilichios and Isis (Fig. 54), are neither 
contemporary nor in direct connection with the theater (Bieber, op. 
cit., pp. 170-4, Figs. 605-12). 

A real material connection with the theater exists, in contrast, 
with regard to the sanctuaries for Nemesis in the central room of the 
stage building in Stobi (Fig. 55) and in Philippi, and the one for 
Pietas in the Marcellus theater. 

The book is well written, richly documented, and illustrated with 
clear plans. The main result is the fact that in Roman times the 
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different gods became onlookers at the games and ceremonies in 
their honor, while in Greece Dionysus was the main lord of all 
dramatic festivals. Theater and temple are separate units in Greece; 
they become one architectural axial unit in Italy. 


MARGARETE BIEBER. 
New York. 


Hans Perer Synpikus. Lucans Gedicht vom Biirgerkrieg. Unter- 
suchungen zur epischen Technik und zu den Grundlagen des 
Werkes. Munich, “ Uni”-Druck, 1958. Pp. 180. 


In the course of the centuries many darts have been shot at Lucan, 
few as deadly as those of Robert Graves, his most recent translator: 
“Lucan may be called the father of yellow journalism, for his love of 
sensational detail, his unprincipled reportage, and his disregard of 
continuity between to-day’s and yesterday’s rhetoric. ... Lucan may 
also be called the father of the costume-film.” There have been more 
glib generalizations about the poem than careful studies of it, and 
more investigations of single points than comprehensive criticism of 
the whole. Little serious attention has been devoted to Lucan’s poetic 
technique, to the manner in which he transmutes recent history into 
poetry. It is therefore gratifying to find that a serious dissertation 
on the subject has been written in Munich by a pupil of Professor 
Klingner, Hans Peter Syndikus. 

Almost every significant aspect of the poem is examined: the 
sources used by Lucan, his handling of them, his presentation of 
historical events, his narrative technique, his use of “ pathos,” views 
on life and the world, his creation of characters, the poetic unity of 
the design and the disposition of the parts, the overall structure of 
the poem. Some of Syndikus’ most penetrating comments deal with 
Luean’s handling of time, particularly in contrast with Vergil’s. He 
shows that historical occurrences are in themselves no primary con- 
cern of the poet, that he has little interest in the description of 
swiftly moving action or the orderly succession of events. One of the 
striking characteristies of the epic is the lack of motivation, the static 
quality, of the historical episodes and the seanty treatment which 
they receive. Events are painted when they are past and therefore 
unalterable, contrasting scenes juxtaposed, incidents and issues so 
tersely handled as hardly to inform the reader of what is happening. 
Lucan prefers instead to depict scenes of emotional intensity, remi- 
niscent of Ovid and Seneca. He chooses to build up, expand, and 
heighten moments of passion and tension rather than to describe the 
actual facts of history. 

Syndikus attempts to characterize Lucan’s style. He discusses his 
images, the use and abuse of rhetorical devices, his partiality for 
antitheses, paradoxes, repetitions, catalogues of all kinds, the heaping 
up of details, the abruptness of the exposition and of the tran- 
sitions, The extravagance of Lucan’s florid portrayal of men and 
emotions, his love of violence, his intemperance, the exaggerations of 
his diction resemble the excesses of the Baroque style. Syndikus 
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analyzes the way in which Lucan draws out and strains the descrip- 
tion of stirring scenes and prolongs them almost beyond endurance. 
But whereas the critical examination of Lucan’s pathos is subtle and 
searching, that of his style and diction, of his images, metaphors and 
symbols, of the vocabulary with which he achieves his poetic effects, 
is superficial. There is no study of his versification. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is that dealing with 
Lucan’s historical sources. Instead of repeating, as most scholars 
have done, Pichon’s thesis that Lucan used Livy as his only source, 
Syndikus subjects the texts dealing with the civil war to a fresh and 
rigorous scrutiny. After examining numerous passages, he deter- 
mines that Appian and Plutarch represent a different tradition from 
that of the Periochae and the “ Livian” authors, Valerius Maximus, 
Florus, Dio Cassius, Eutropius, Julius Obsequens, and Orosius. His 
examination of the texts leads him to the conclusion that Livy used 
the annalistic method in the lost books as he did in those that have 
survived; that he described the events of the civil war in chronologi- 
cal sequence without attempting to separate the essential and signifi- 
eant from the irrelevant, to knit the episodes tightly or to analyze 
historical processes by seeking to G:scover hidden relationships, causes 
and effects. On the other hand, in the passages where Appian and 
Plutarch diverge from the Livian school, as they often do, this is due, 
according to Syndikus, to their common source, Asinius Pollio. A 
comparative study of such passages shows, he thinks, how radically 
different Pollio’s historical method was from Livy’s. Pollio sub- 
ordinated the exposition to an artistic design, he selected for in- 
clusion only essential material in order to create a well unified 
synthesis, in which large and small units were articulated, often 
stylized and dramatized to illustrate the whole. The focus was always 
upon the main and central development, events were forced into an 
orderly and coherent pattern or left out as irrelevant and their 
mutual connexions were made clear. It is a pity that Syndikus did 
not have access to Emilio Gabba’s study of Appian (Florence, 1956). 

Lucan clearly belongs to the Livian group. Like these authors, 
for instance, he describes graphically the siege of Marseilles which 
Caesar reports at Jength but Appian and Plutarch leave out as 
marginal. Like them he emphasizes the Roman elements in law and 
politics, whereas Pollio’s imitators show that he concentrated upon 
the universal. The two traditions meet when Pollio’s work is 
behind Livy’s since Livy used both Caesar and Pollio. Lucan and 
the other Livian authors show similarities with Caesar when Livy 
himself had used the Commentaries. They are close to Appian and 
— when Livy is not using Caesar, but is presumably following 

ollio. 

That Lucan depends almost entirely upon Livy is not disproved 
by the fact that he mentions events about which the Livian authors 
are silent. But in a few passages he agrees with Appian and Plutarch 
in opposition to the Livian tradition. This would indicate, Syndikus 
thinks, that in rare cases, when he had some special effect to achieve, 
he drew from a source other than Livy, as of course he did in the 
non-historical parts of the poem. The reviewer is not entirely 
convinced by the evidence so ably marshalled by Syndikus. Lucan 
was well read, and must have known general histories of Rome which 
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comprised the civil war, and other works no longer extant. He may 
also have had access to some historical text book convenient for 
quick reference. 

In the course of his analysis of the text, Syndikus notes that many 
apparently irrelevant episodes or digressions are introduced by the 
poet because they shed light upon the hidden motives of men. Instead 
of describing individuals directly, Lucan often prefers to build up 
personalities through the insertion of scenes that have no real 
function in the development of the main action. Such scenes also 
serve to foreshadow coming disasters, to give expression to the poet’s 
views on fate, fortune, and the gods, to point up the real meaning 
of the Pharsalia. They are therefore an organic part of the whole 
and often play a more significant role than the historical sections. 
Syndikus gives many proofs that Lucan had carefully planned 
his poem from the beginning and that its composition was consistent 
with the plan. The climax was not Pharsalus, but rather the downfall 
of freedom, the deaths of Cato and Caesar. Syndikus does not 
agree with Bruére that the poem was to include the battle of Actium. 
He sees no indication that it went beyond the murder of Caesar. 

He does not believe, as does the reviewer, that the Stoic view of 
life to which Lucan was committed is the groundwork on which the 
poem is built. For him Lucan was first and foremost a Roman, his 
thoughts were informed and his imagination fired by the ideals of 
the early Republic. He yearned to glorify these and felt that the 
madness of the civil war had put an end to the true greatness of 
Rome. The painful realization of how iittle nobility survived in his 
own day inspired him to make the war between Caesar and Pompey 
the theme of his epic. Hence the deliberate contrast with the Aeneid. 
But when he praised the lost glory of the Republic he had no 
polemical or political purpose. In Cato he created a true Roman 
endowed with the traditional virtues that had made Rome great, 
rather than the ideal Stoic. His Caesar is the typical tyrant. Both 
Cato and Caesar are almost depersonalized idols. Pompey, on the 
other hand, is a great Roman general portrayed compassionately, 
with his weaknesses and sufferings, almost as a character in tragic 
drama. He does not change, develop, or progress in the course of 
the poem. Syndikus takes strong exception to the reviewer’s inter- 
pretation of the characters and of the meaning of the Pharsalia. 
These will be expanded and clarified in a forthcoming book in which 
Syndikus’ views will be examined in more detail. 

There are a number of typographical errors and evidence that the 
book has not been carefully proofread. To give just one instance, a 
line in the middle of page 150 is left blank where a quotation should 
have been inserted. The footnotes, gathered together at the end of 
the volume, are very difficult to refer to. The absence of running 
heads as guides to identification of the chapters to which the notes 
belong hampers the reader unnecessarily. The chapters have titles 
but no numbers. And in order to have space, the footnotes are 
printed continuously, without a blank or a dash to separate them. 


BertHe M. Marti. 


Bryn Mawr 
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C. and Epwarp N. O’Neru. Plutarch’s Quota- 
tions. London and Beccles, American Philological Association 
(to be ordered through the Secretary of the Association or 
through B. H. Blackwell), 1959. Pp. xiii+ 76. (Philological 
Monographs, No. XIX.) 


This monograph is a compilation of Plutarch’s quotations, listing 
in parallel columns the citations from the authors quoted and the 
references from the Moralia and the Lives, where the quotations are 
to be found. It includes, however, in addition to the actual quota- 
tions, reminiscences and paraphrases; and various symbols are used 
to indicate a reference that is not a direct quotation, a direct quota- 
tion from a work extant in its entirety, a doubtful attribution, an 
attribution that is conjectural or very likely false, and a list of 
citations that is probably incomplete. The entire Plutarchian corpus 
has been indexed (with the exception of those portions of Bernarda- 
kis VII which the compilers regard as undoubtedly spurious), and 
Latin as well as Greek authors are listed. 

Although there are occasional comments (e. g., “ one begins to feel 
certain that Plut. had been reading the Leges while working on the 
Lycurgus,” in reference to Leges 772B and Lycurgus 47a), such 
remarks are exceedingly infrequent; and the slender volume aspires 
to be nothing more than a compilation. This fact, however, does 
not conceal the erudition and industry that went into its preparation, 
for Plutarch was a prolific writer, who quoted or alluded to a really 
vast number of earlier authors, as a cursory glance through the index 
reveals, The compilers themselves readily observe that “ there is an 
enormous amount still to be done ” and in the preface issue an appeal 
to specialists in all areas to submit directly to them any additional 
references that would properly augment the index. 

The preface also contains a brief presentation of some of the 
problems which the compilers anticipate their index will be useful 
in solving. In the first place, the work makes it possible to discuss 
more accurately whether Plutarch knew a particular author well, had 
read him only superficially, or was relying entirely upon secondary 
material. It is, furthermore, pointed out that the compilation will be 
valuable for the study of certain MS traditions and for the interpre- 
tation of the general nature of fragmentary quotation in antiquity, 
for Plutarch’s own library must have provided him with many of the 
texts from which he quoted, and he is the only, or a primary, source 
for the fragments of numerous works no longer extant. We might 
add that it should now be easier to determine the extent to which 
Plutarch was independent of a particular source as regards vocabu- 
lary, style, and ideas, when he is not actually quoting but is relying 
upon it for facts or still has it in mind. And this, in turn, may 
shed some light on his method and technique. 

Although other scholars have frequently pointed out certain quo- 
tations or reminiscences occurring in Plutarch, to a considerable 
degree the compilers have had to depend on their own knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature, particularly in the case of the Moralia, 
for the preparation of the lists, since this is the first attempt at a 
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complete index of the whole Plutarchian corpus. The reviewer 
wonders if the testimonia at the foot of each page in the Teubner 
editions of the Lives and the Moralia were of any help. Perhaps 
they were not. For the parallels between Plutarch and Plato, how- 
ever, there was available the index prepared by Roger Miller Jones, 
which constitutes the final chapter of his dissertation, The Platonism 
of Plutarch (Chicago, 1916). Jones in this index has listed all the 
Platonic quotations and reminiscences of Plutarch known to hin, 
both drawing upon references given by other scholars and adding 
a large number discovered by himself. Helmbold and O’Neil have, 
of course, incorporated into their own compilation the references of 
Jones, but they have supplemented them with over two hundred 
additional ones. For the Lives the compilers had at their disposal 
Konrat Ziegler’s “ Index auctorum a Plutarcho laudatorum ” in the 
Teubner edition (IV, 2), but their citations from the Lives in general 
tend to outnumber Ziegler’s. 

Ziegler has based his interpretation of Plutarch’s “ Bildung” 
(“ Plutarchos,” R.-E., cols. 914-28) on the index just mentioned for 
the Lives and on his own compilation for the Moralia, although in 
the case of the latter he has provided only the final statisties, with- 
out any index. Helmbold and O’Neil’s work corroborates Ziegler’s 
conclusion “dass P. zu den gebildetsten und belesensten Menschen 
seiner Zeit gehdrt hat” (a quotation also utilized and briefly dis- 
cussed by the authors in their preface), for their more complete 
statistics consistently equal or surpass his. For instance, Ziegler 
remarks, “ Die homerischen Hymnen sind bei P. nicht zitiert, doch 
werden wir nicht bezweifeln, dass er sie gekannt hat,” yet Helmbold 
and O’Neil list five references to the Hymns in the Moralia. There 
is not generally, however, so striking a divergence in statistics, and 
we can not be sure just where Ziegler drew the line between quota- 
tion and reminiscence. 

No attempt has been made by the reviewer to check systematically 
the accuracy of the citations, but it should be noted that if Aeschylus 
is cited by the OCT, as indicated by the compilers, Prometheus 
351-2: *923C and 380-1:*102B should read Prometheus 349-50: 
*923C and 378-9: *102B. 

Although the reviewer scarcely feels qualified to evaluate the 
thoroughness of the compilation, it is his impression that the index 
is exceptionally complete for a first edition. At any rate, the com- 
pilers are to be complimented for providing modern scholarship with 
a needed and useful tool. And if they receive an enthusiastic 
response to their plea for additional references, the lacunae remain- 
ing in the lists will soon be filled. 

HuvusBert Martin, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
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D. R. SHACKLETON Battey. Towards a Text of Cicero Ad Atticum. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 104. $5.50. (Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philological Socieiy, New Series, X, 
1959.) 


Dr. Shackleton Bailey has undertaken a new Oxford Classical Text 
of Ad Atticum IX-XVI, and the present volume, originally intended 
as a series of articles, represents a preliminary stage of his work. 
He claims neither comprehensiveness nor finality, and indeed invites 
criticism which may modify his conclusions. This modest disclaimer 
gives no hint of the harvest of learning which awaits the reader of 
these few pages, and one may hope that the author will not finally 
limit the results of his work to the austere text and apparatus of the 
Oxford series, where only results appear without their supporting 
arguments. 

The University Lecturer in Tibetan launches Housmanie barbs at 
earlier students who failed to see the light. Tyrrell and Purser are 
favorite targets: thus on p. 71, “A fleeting visitation of common 
sense led TP to think of altering adfectus to refecius. ...”’ There 
is much here, however, besides polemics, and perhaps Shackleton 
Bailey is entitled to his Olympian laughter. His suggestions are 
based on various grounds. There is in particular a resolute refusal 
to suppose that Cicero, whatever his faults, wrote or thought like 
a fool: in contrast to the object of one of his shafts, the author 
never makes Cicero babble. Thus on p. 11, discussing II, 24, 4, he 
writes: “In the next sentence editors read with Lambinus nihil 
me <infortunatius, nihil> fortunatius Catulo. It matters compara- 
tively little that dictionaries record no other example of infortunatus 
between Terence and Apuleius, nor of infortunatior at any period. 
Cicero may have been an egoist, but he was not a fool; and it is 
mere fatuity for a man whose party is threatened with massacre to 
write that he is therefore the most unfortunate thing on earth. In 
reality Cicero’s mind here is plainly not on himself, though it turns 
that way in the next sentence, nos tamen et sqq. Something, of course, 
has disappeared after me. Perhaps hercule, since me iudice for meo 
iudicio seems to be un-Ciceronian.” Again, we find on p. 84 this 
comment on XVI, 13b: “ Only half-wits ask their friends to advise 
them every day on the same point. Editors began to make Cicero do 
so in the seventeenth century. Previously they printed thus, or 
nearly thus: 


tu quid faciendum sit videbis, praeterea possimne propius ac- 
cedere . . . an etiam longius discedendum putes. cerebro ad me 
velim scribas. erit autem cotidie cui des.” 


A thorough knowledge of the history of the period proves a valuable 
tool: it is pointed out that quae... pervertuntur in XV, 6, 3, “if 
a statement of fact, is a monstrous exaggeration of anything that 
was going on in Italy in May 44.” The suggestion, p. 75, is brief 
and sensible: “ Perhaps pervertentur.” History and palaeography 
combine to solve the curious reference to Clodius in IV, 15, 4, Publius 
sane diserto epilogo criminans mentes iudicum moverat. A convincing 
argument puts it almost beyond question that Clodius spoke for 
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Procilius, not for the prosecution, and that his appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam was emotional: “ criminans should be lacrimans.” Purely 
palaeographic is the final comment, p. 43, on IX, 11, 4: “No one, 
on the other hand, has to my knowledge drawn attention to the 
similarity in minuscule between tantum and ié nrum and wished to 
read numquam tantum, 

Much may be learned from Shackleton Bailey’s comments on usage. 
A few examples from early pages are those on iegatio and adlegatio, 
p. 1, on sine causa, p. 5, and on nihil esse and nihili esse, p. 6. It 
is refreshing to find no pretence that all problems have been solved, 
and indeed passages remain where the only proper decision is non 
liquet. Thus after three and one-half pages of discussion of XII, 
5b the author concludes: “ The passage should be obelized.” 

This is not a book for the casual reader, and in some ways is 
perhaps not truly a book: articles, after all, might have been a more 
suitable means of presenting this matter. None the less the reviewer 
found all the discussions well worth serious consideration, and most 
of them convincing. If one may judge by this evidence, the new 
Oxford Text will be a genuine advance in Ciceronian scholarship. At 
least one reader hopes that the text will be followed by a commentary 
presenting in ampler form the results of Shackleton Bailey’s profit- 
able labors. 


DonaLD C, MACKENZIE. 
Rice UNIVERSITY. 


Paut MacKenprick. The Mute Stones Speak: The Story of 
Archaeology in Italy. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
Pp. 369. $7.50. 


To compress within these pages the study of archaeological dis- 
coveries in Italy from prehistoric times to the fourth century A. D. 
is a task as exacting as that of presenting the material in such a 
way that it will appeal not only to the general reader but also to 
the classical student. A highly intelligent non-classicist, whose 
opinion of the book I sought, found the opening chapter on pre- 
historie Italy with its “ complicated tables” too technical. On the 
other hand, the specialist who reviewed the volume for the Saturday 
Review described this same chapter as “ very weak indeed.” In the 
ranks of classical scholars too, there would inevitably be differences 
of opinion, for example, on such points as to whether the amount 
of space has been properly apportioned among the periods of Roman 
history which are included. But every one would agree that Pro- 
fessor MacKendrick’s problem of selection was a difficult one. Since 
his engagingly-written account is meant primarily for the “ general 
reader,” it is from this point of view that it must be judged rather 
than from that of the professional scholar. 

To the latter, however, the book will also recommend itself for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, it includes fairly detailed 
descriptions and informative diagrams concerning such recent archae- 
ological discoveries as the Sperlonga Cave, the Villa of Piazza 
Armerina, and the tombs beneath St. Peter’s. It also brings together 
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material that is scattered among publications that are not always 
easily accessible to students in this country. Its attractive format and 
excellent illustrations give pleasure to the seasoned professor and 
at the same time may well lure younger people to develop an 
interest in Italian archaeology. A suggestive bibliography for each 
of the thirteen chapters invites the reader to explore more deeply 
a particular topic. 

Among the recent spate of books both popular and scholarly which 
describe archaeological discoveries connected with various civiliza- 
tions, it is good to have a book of this sort, dealing with things 
Roman. We may hope that it will find a place not only in school 
and college libraries, but also in the personal library of students 
whose interest in Roman civilization has recently been awakened. 


DorotHy M. RopatTHAN. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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